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For the New YorxK ScHOOL JeURNAL.) 
Drawing in Our Public Schools, 


NO. Il. 


As we have said before, no graded system of drawing bas 
been adopted in our public schools, neither have we any 
established instruction in art as in our continental instiutions 
and departments. Cooper Institute hasdone a little in this 
work, but how small its adequacy to meet the national de- 
mand. Situated in an extreme Eastern metropolis, our 
Western youth hardly know its existence, and did they, to 
avail themselves of its benefits would be at a cost far ex- 
ceeding the means cf only a limited few. With board from 
seven to ten dollars per week, traveling apparel and other 
expenses being equal, how many can enter its broad door- 
way, even though open to rich and poor alike, who may 
tread its lofty colonnades, how many know its art treasures 
and read the skilled pages of its art lore ? 

So, too, do we have a School of Art and Design for wo- 
men, a National Academy at Philadelphia, but they are as 
waifs in the great American need. A Michigan girl hard- 
ly knows their name, a Western boy dreams of their myth- 
ical halls. 

The diffusive art knowledge of our country is confined to 
a few printed lithographs, Prang’s chickens, ducks and tur- 
keys, Leonardo de Vinci’s Last Supper, 6 x 8, and an occa- 
sional Madonna, though if asked in regard to their authors, 
Durer, Velasquez or Raphael would be as unknown to them 
as the prophet of Wady Mousa or the wandering sheik of 
a Moslem tribe. 

This artistic ignorance in our country is deplorable. Even 
our common school teachers know as little art as does an 
Asiatic Malay. Speak to them of Turner, Titian or even 
our American artists, and their fame is an unknown factor 
in their mental equivalents. They know nothing of art, its 
pictures, its statuary, its history. They will stare in blank- 
est amazement at its mere mention. And why? It is not 
taught in our common schools, it is not madea regular study 
in our public school curriculum’ 

As before intimated, the only phase of drawing taught 
throughout ourcountry is the imitation of a few straight 
lines, the dictation of a few angles, parallelograms, etc. It 
is a mere chance circumstance thrown in between recita- 
tions, at hap-hazard, as occasion seems to require, with no 
set time, purpose or method. Simple copying also forms a 
principal part of our drawing course. A few cheap litho- 
graphs are obtained at our common book stores, and the 
child is set to make a perfect imitation. This requires only 
a little suechanical dexterity. No knowledge of art is 


gained, no more insight into this study, the depth of which 
has occupied the greatest minds, upon whose perfection 
whole lives have been spent and the highest order of 
talent. 

This copying prevails extensively in our schools, and it 
is thought by many of our teachers to comprise the sum- 
iam bosum v! high art. 


When a fair degree of skill Las 


been obtained, the pupil is considered to have mastered all 
its heights. Nothing more can be learned, even were he to 
take a course at South Kensington. ) 

Several systems of drawing books are also in use in our 
schools with some success and much freedom, Many of 
them are very good ; we do not object to their use, only 
were they used correctly and made subservient to a higher 
purpose. P ' 

But that achild should be set to copy objects, in the 
school-room, in the kitchen, by the roadside, is an anomaly 
scarce thought of in our public schools, by our public school 
teachers. To take up ashovel, and let a child copy the 
shovel, would be an astonishing feat and one never heard 
of before in school annals. 

Why is it not as easy to draw a shovel, as the picture of a 
shovel, a pair of tongs, a chair, a bell, as well as their rep- 
resentatives. This is the only true method of drawing. If 
the pupil always draws from pictures, he will never draw 
from objects, but if they commence with objects immedi- 
ately, they can form their own pictures, and consequently 
copy any picture which is the highest attainment in Art. 

This is the true method of drawing which should be a- 
dopted in our common schools. Without'books, copies, or 
pictures, nature is our only guide. Going out in the vast 
realm, trees, flowers, sky, shadow will become an easy task, 
even to a young pupil, and a skill will be obtained, a knowl. 
edge of art,—a dexterity secured in no other manner, and 
an amount of instvuction laid up which will be of inestima- 
ble value in Jater years, giving his life a higher tone, eleva- 
ting his mind with a new happiness, tring his soul into 
purer relations with the Infinite, make him a better man, 
with amore enjoyable appreciation of the beauty of life, 
and also bring a help to him in any occupation desirable. 

This drawing from objects is not easy, but it comes by 
practice. With perseverance, it often becomes a loved and 
fascinating art, is interesting to both teacher and pupil, and 
combined with Mechanical and Industrial Drawing, Aerial 
and Linear Perspective, graded into its several depart- 
ments, and taught as a regular study, from the primary to 
the High School, University and College, will form a sys- 
tem of drawing quite different from the one at presenti. 
vogue. 

So, too, might the history of art be taken up in our 
schools in their more advanced departments. What more 
interesting than to follow out the lives of Turner and Titian, 
Reynolds, Healy, and Bierstadt? Let the pupils become 
acquainted, by means of prints, potographs, etc., with their 
works and master-pieces, This is easily done, and with 
but little time and attention. So might Phidias become a 
household word, Praxitiles, a veritable person of the pres- 
ent day, and not a myth of ancient worlds, and our sculp- 
tors and artists known and read as common men. 

Thus will art flouris: on our Western sands, our youths, 
seeing and knowing the Past, will look forward into the fu- 
ture with a more inspiriog love,and a greater desire for 
perfection in all branches of industry. 

Having learned of the heights attained in past centuries, 
they will see what greater things may be reached through 
persevering and sustained effort. SARAH CHESTER. 





Denying A Child Wisely. 

One of the hardest and one of the most important things 
in the training of a loved child is to deny him that which 
he longs for, and which we could give to him, but which be 
had better not have. It is very pleasant to gratify a child. 
There is real enjoyment in giving to him what he asks for, 
when we can doit prudently. But wise withholding is 





quite as inyportant as generous giving in the proper care of 


+ @ child, 








Next to starving a child, the unkindest treatment of him 
is to give him everything he asks for. Every parent recog- 
nizes this truth within certain limits, and theretore refuses 
an open razor or a cup of poison to a child who cries for it. 
But the breadth and the significance of the principle involv- 
ed are not commonly accepted as they should be. A child 
ought to be denied many things which in themselves are 
harmless. It is an injury to him to always bave at the table 
the dishes he likes best; to have uniformly the cut or the 
portion which he prefers; to have every plaything which 
his parents can afford to him ; to dress—even within their 
means—just as he wants to; and to go, with them, where 
and when he pleases.. That}child who has never a legitimate 
desire ungratified is poorly fitted for the duties and the trials 
of every-day life in the world. He does not, indeed, enjoy 
himself now as he might hope to through a different train- 
ing.\ It is sadly to a parent's discredit when achild can truly 
say, “ My father, or my mother, never denied me any pleas— 
ure which it was fairly his, or her, power to bestow.” 

It is of the evil results of not wisely denying the little 
ones that an only child is in so many instances spoken of as 
a spoiled child. There is but one to give to in that house- 
hold. He can have just so much more than if there were 
half a dozen children to share it ; and commonly he gets it 
all, Parents give to him freely ; so do grandparents, and 
uncles and aunts. He hardly knows what seif-denial or 
want is. His very fullness palls upon him. It is not easy 
to surprise him with an unexpected pleasure. He not only 
grows selfish and exacting, but he lacks all the enjoyment 
which comes of the occasional gratification of a desire which 
has been long felt without the expectation of its being 
speedily met. It is by no means necessary that an only 
child should be thus spoiled in training. Some of the best 
trained children in the world have been only children, 
Many a parent is more faithful and discreet in securing to 
his,or herfonly child the benefits of self-denial than is many 
another with half a dozen children te care for. But whether 
there be one child or more in the family, the lesson of wise 
denial is alike important to the young, and the responsilil- 
ity of its teaching should be recognized by the parent. 

Children of the present day—especially children of parents 
in comfortable worldly circumstances—are far more likely 
than were their fathers and mothers to lack lessons of self- 
denial. The standard of living is very different now from a 
goneration sinee. There were few parents in any commu— 
nity in this country thirty years ago who could buy what- 
ever they wanted for their children ; or, indeed, for them- 
sclves. There were no such freeness of purchases tor 
children, for the table, for the house or the household, as is 
now common on every side. Children then did not expect 
a new suit of clothes every few months, Often they had old 
ones made over for them from those of their parents or of 
their elder brothers and sisters. A present from the toy- 
shop or bookstore was a rarity in those days. There was not 
much choosing by children what they would eat as they sat 
down at the family table. There was still less of planning 
by them for a summer journey with their parents toa 
mountain or sea side resort, Self denial, or more or Jess of 
privation, came asa necessity to almost every child in our 
younger days. But how different now! The influence of the 
inflated currency and of the fictitious values, which followed 
on our civil war, has been scarcely leas pernicious over the 
children in their homes, than over young men who started, 
business in the days of wild speculation, or over wo “men 
who have come to that the standard of their ges must be 
what they desire, rather than what thei~ employers can af=- 
ford to payjthem 

The average child of t) 
ceived more presen’ 
in any one v“ 
ovatic: cat of his life than 

= belore received in all 


oc past ten or fifteen years has re=— 
«s and more indulgences from his parent 
the average child of a gene 
the ycars of Lis chil2bood, 
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Because of this new ‘standard, the child of to-day expects 
new things, as a matter of course ; he asks for them, in the 
belief that he will receive them. In consequence of their 
abundance he sets a smaller value upon them severally. It 
is not possible that he should think as highly as any one 
new thiug, out of a hundred coming to him in rapid succes- 
sion, as he would of the only gift of au entire year. A boy 
of now-a-days can hardly prize his new velocipede, after all 
the other presents he has received, as his father prized a 
little wagon made of « raisin-box with wheels of ribbon- 
blocks, which was /is only treasure in the line of locomo- 
tion. A little girl cannot have as profound enjoyment in 
her third wax doll of the year, with eyes that open and shut, 
as her mother had with her one clumsy doll of stuffed rags 
or of painted wood, A new child’s book was a wonder a 
generation since ; it is now hardly more to one of our child- 
ren than the evening paper is to the father of the family. It 
is now hard work to give a new sensation—or, at all events 
to make a permanent impression—by the bestowal of a gift 
of any sort on achild, It would be far easier to surprise 
and to impress many a child by refusing to give to him 
what he asked for and expected ; and that treatment would 
be greatly to his advantage. 

It is every parent’s duty to deny a child many things 
which he wants; to teach him that he must get along with- 
out a great many things which seem very desirable ; to train 
him to self-denial and endurance, at the table, in the play- 
room; with companions, and away from them. Whatever 
else be has, he ought not to lack this training. What pro- 
vision in this direction is made for the children in your fam. 
ily ?—S. S. Times. 
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What Do You Read? 


OF no one else does there seem to be so much required of 
what is ordinarily termed general culture, as from the teach- 
er. Of late our prominent magazine writers have given 
their views of the subject until the people generally expect 
him to know all things, to be ready at once to give a de- 
cision on any question that may arise, from whatever source 
it may come. Although not assuming such views to be cor- 
rect in all their bearings, and while much is required that 
seems to be superfluous, yet the teacher should be a person 
of the most thorough culvure. 

There should be more demanded of him than the major- 
ity of the profession seem to accept as their due, When 
we consider the immense responsibility there is in training 
a mind, immortal in ite nature, almost unlimited in its ope- 
rations and godlike in its attributes, it is fitting that the one 
who wishes to enter upon the work should ask himself the 
question, Am I fully prepared for the responsibility ? Look- 
ing ‘at the question in all its bearlngs, the conviction forces 
itself upon us that it is next to impossible to place the stan- 
dard of qualification too high. Our teathers do not measure 
approximately even, to the standard to which they should 
come in order to do their duty to their pupils, 

Our teachers should be more conversant with the best 
literature of the language. They should lay out acourse 
of reading, and study carefully and thoroughly, well select- 
ed authors, It is lamentable to see how little is known by 
teachers of the literature of the English language. Nine- 
tenths of them Have no knowledge of the works of our stan- 
dard writers. It is true they read much, but it is such stuff 
as poisons the mind, weakens it and leaves them in a worse 
condition, morally and mentally, than they were before.— 
There is nothing that so broadens and strengthens the mind 
asa careful study of good literature, It fits the teacher, in 
an especial manner, for his work. It gives him materials 
and illustrations in abundance for the work of the class- 
room, It enlarges, in a wonderful degree, his capabilities ; 
it makes him think ; it improves his language; it elevates 
him, and by its action through Lim, elevates his school, for 
it is in this as in other things, “asthe Teacher, so the 
school.”’ 

We cannot tell how many have had their minds directed 
into high and noble channels by the influence of a faithful 
teacher ; one who had filled his own mind with the rich 
stores of fhe language, and who had unconsciously set forth 
in his instruction the knowledge thus acquired. On the 
other hand, what has been the work of him whose mind 
has come in contact with the insipid and vapid emanations 
of minds almost as weak as his own ; whose reading has 
been of that sort containing no food for thought. and filled 
with hair-breadth escapes and thrilling scenes and adven- 
tures, the personages having no reality even inthe mind of 

ey creatcr, and whose appeals, if any there be, address 
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Tie infints? the lowest and basest passions of mankind ? 








,of transmutation or transformation. 


Is the picture overdrawn? We think not. Hundreds of 
teachers are making failures because of their want of gen- 
eral culture, and a great cause of this lack is their neglect 
of solid reading. Their reading is too often books ot such 
varied character that they are productive of very mixed in- 
fluences, and whose effect on both the intellectual and moral 
progress of the age is evil. Books that are a source of 
weakness to the brain, and feeders of human corruption. 

All along the path of life are {those who have fallen by 

the wayside and who have been buried under amass of light 
and fictitious literature. You might with propriety erect 
their tombstones and inscribe thereon, Died of bad read- 
ing. 
‘Teachers, the age demands that you should advance.— 
You can not remain stationary ; you must stuay ; you must 
broaden your views and give yourselves the full benefit of 
thorough mental drill. Delve deep in the mines of the lan. 
guage, and enrich yourselves with the gems thus brought 
forth. You will find much in the works of old authors 
which is full of food for thought and reflection, and which 
will be of practical benefit in the school room. Advance 
the profession by advancing yourselves.—A. D. MOHLER, 
Ind. Sch. Journal. 
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of Brain-Workers. 


The Diet 


Dr. Blanchard, says :— 


The intellectual nature has been regarded, ina certain 
sense, independent of the physical system, rather than a 
dependent element. Hence the physical system as the true 
organ of expression to the intellectual principal, has been 
lightly regarded or entirely overlooked. As a result, 
scholarship and culture is at present esteemed as entirely a 
product of mental application, exercise and acquisition, 
rather than the result of a perfect fitness of an organ of 
the physical system to serve as the instrument of the intel- 
lectual principal. As an effect of this false view of the sub- 
ject, physical culture has been almost entirely overlooked 
in the attempt to acquire intellectual parts and powers. 
That thought, logical effort, and intellectual achievement 
have inacertain sense a food soil, as much as the living 
oak has an earth soil, is a vital truth that is entirely ignor- 
edin our present popular educational methods. That every 
intellectual achievement is in a certain degree the effect of 
a force derived primarily from the disorganizatiun of food 
elements within the cerebral tissue of the brain, is a fact 
that is to-day not at all understood and appreciated. 

As a result, the present popular educational methods con- 
sist of a process of urging and forcing the intellectual na- 
ture to an unsustained, unnatural, morbid activity, by an 
arbitrary compulsory effort of the will, rather than by in- 
citing and inclining it to a natural exercise of its powers by 
adequately supplying its physical organ of expression with 
those material elements from which force and activity can 
alone be derived. 

Force and activity exbibited by a living organ are syn- 
onyms of waste. Waste must be met with an adequate 
supply, or force will cease. Hence, an adequate supply of 
material to meet the waste in an organ becomes directly a 
natural and powerful stimulent to functional activity and 
energy. 

When a tissue is full of latent force and activity, derived 
from the presence of food elements within its substance to 
supply waste, the mind becomes aware of the fact, anda 
mental condititon is thereby induced that is sureto bring 
the latent force and activity into exercise. This is an all 
important physiological law, that has been entirely over- 
looked. This law applied to the cerebral tissue of the brain 
makes physical culture the true bases of intellectual effort 
and acquisition, It demands that the human brain be in- 
cited to activity and energy by the presence of those food 
elements within its substance, from which activity and en- 
ergy may be derived. It urges the organ to a natural act- 
tivity and energy, by supplying it with latent force, in the 
form of proper food. It ia said of one scholar, that he is 
ambitious, full of energy and the spirit of achievement ; 
and of another, that he is destitute of these traits. 

What is the meaning of this? What gives to one brain 
an impulse of activity and energy and witholds it from an- 
other? Of what does mental energy and activity primarily 
consist? 1 answer, true mental power and activity are an 
outgrowth of the capacity of the cerebral tissues of the 
brain to suffer waste without iojury to itself ; in other words, 


student and scholar the questions: What shall I eat? Is 
my present diet adequate to fully supply the natural, in- 
evitable waste within the material organ of my intellect ? 
Is the cerebral tissue of my brain so abundantly supplied 
with latent force, in the form of proper food elements, as to 
give the fullest expression in activity and energy to all of 
the highest faculties of my intellectual and moral nature? 
_ The power and activity of a large proportion of the best 
minds in our land are impaired or destroyed by a want of 
latent force, in the form of nerve or brain food, within the 
substance of the material organ, the brain. Like a steam 
engine without fuel to supply the waste resulting from the 
production of power, they exhibit idle but efficient capaci- 
ties of achievement and effort. 

Dietetic science will in some future age be regarded as 
the fundamental element in the system of true culture. It 
will then be understood, that in a proper supply of proper 
food to the human brain, and in a perfect functiofi of diges— 
tion, lie primarily the grand secret of that intellectual pow- 
er and activity that can alone give a perfect expression to 
the divine capabilities of human existence. 

Dr. Beard, says :— 


Tie reasons why brain-workers need a better quality and 
larger quantity of nutrition than mechanics and laborers 
are the following : , 

1. Labor of the brain causes greater waste of tissue than 
labor of the muscles. According to the estimates of Prof. 
Houghton, three hours of hard study produce more import- 
ant changes of tissue than a whole day of muscular labor. 
Phosphorus, which is a prominent ingredient of the brain, 
is deposited in the urine after mental labor, and recent ex- 
periments have shown that by chemical examination of 
these phosphates deposited, it is possible to determine 
whether an individual has been chiefly using his brain or 
his muscles. 

That the brain is the organ of the intellect is now as well 
established as any fact of science. The brain, being the 
noblest organ of the body, receives a greater proportional 
amount of blood than any other part, and is of course cor- 
respondingly affected by the quantity and quality of the 
nutrition. It has been estimated that one-fifth of the blood 
goes to the brain, though its average weight is not more 
than fifty ounces, or about one-fortieth the weight of the 
body. 

2. Brain-workers as a class are more active than mecban- 
ics or laborers. The literary man need mever be idle, for 
his thinking powers —the tools of his trade—are always at 
hand. Bulwer, in his Caxtonian, mentions this fact as a 
great advantage that the literary man has over all others. 
The mechanic has a definite task. assigned for certain hours, 
and when that is over, he feels free to rest. On the other 
hand, the powers of thought and composition are only in- 
terrupted by sleep, and the intensity of the labor is measur- 
ed by our mental discipline and powers of endurance. 

3. Brain workers exercise more or less all the other or- 
gans of the body as well asthe brain. Even the most se- 
cluded book-worm must use his muscles, to a greater or less 
extent, and the great majority of literary and professional 
men are forced to take systematic and vigorous exercise, in 
order to keep their brains in good working order. On the 
other hand, the uneducated and laboring classes, while they 
toil with their hands as their daily necessities require, are 
apt to let their brains lie idle, and thus the most important 
part of their nature undergoes comparatively little change, 
except that which comes trom time and disuse. 

—e oe > — —- 

As a rule, the best teachers put the lowest estimate upon 
their own work. They are more conscious of their defects | 
than are those who are less faithful. In their classes they 
fear that they do not meet the wants of their scholars. In 
the teachers’ meeting they areafraid that they fail to bear 
their full part or to be of service to others when they do 
contribute a share. This truth is worth bearing in mind by 
both good teachers and pocr. If a teacher thinks he is quite 
up to the average, heis probably below it. If he has no 
sense of lack in his class, his scholars doubtless bave a dif- 
ferent opinion. If he thinks he does as much as anybody to 
make the teachers’ meeting a euccess, there can hardly be 
a question that he needs that meeting more than that meet- 
ing needs him. It, on the other hand, a teacher realizes that 
he is unable to do all he ought to do, and wants to do, for 








his scholars, or for his fellow-teachers, let him not be de- 
pressed. His consciousness of lack is so far a hopeful indi- 


of the presence of.a surplus of food elements within its sub-| cation. He who feels no need of progress is not likely to 


stance. 
thought force ; the human brain being the necessary organ 


In short, brain and nerve food isa latent form of | make progress. He who wants to do better is most likely 


to do better. Commonly the best teachers liave to strug- 


Of course, mental | gle with the doubt if they really do justice by their schol- 


for himeelf, nw such a teacher is evil: having no respect | ability is an owgrowth of a particular faculty, or of associ- | ars ; and in the teachers’ meetings their occasional words, 
making machines ‘Ws have none for him. He is a machine, | ated faculties ; but mental force and activity—the elements | which perhaps quicken thought and stimulate interest on 


with no enthusiasm, — ; rianngg +) Ge rye ae | 
mechanically, and the first imes none. ve work is done | 
the school gies made are effaced be- | 


fore the pupil leaves 


required to give motion and energy to the facult 
ties—are the direct products of proper food. 


y of facul- | the part of others, seem to them a very scant contribution 
| to what they count the wealth of the evening’s possessions. 


Physiological and chemical science have firmly and irre- | Thinking Jeast of themselves, they are mos: thought of by 


futably verified these conclusions. How important then to 





others. The few things that they say indicate more of char- 
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acter and more of knowledge than the many words spoken 
freely and thoughtlessly by those who have never a doubt 
of their ability and usefulness.—S. S. 7imes. 

The Fairy Queen’s Disappointment ; 


oR, SIsTERLY LOVE. 








(Translated from the German.) 
DEDICATED TO THE KIND HEARTED GIRLS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 
BY MRS. L. POLLOCK. 

MANY, many years ago there stood, ina solitary, grand 
forest of Scotland called Tamlanshill a stately castle. 

The country, as well as the people in those times were as 
yet very rough and uncultivated ; hardly any traces ot civ- 
ilization were to be seen anywhere except in the vicinity of 
the cities. To ungertake a journey, therefore, even so short 
a distance as frgm one castle to another in the neighborhood 
was a serious and troublesome task, and there was no dan- 
ger that any one would lack adventure who ventured away 
from home through those primeval forests and mountain- 
cliffs. 

The venerable Bishop of Glasgow, though quite aged, 


could not be deterred from undertaking a journey fraught | 


with such difficulties and perils ; for every year he made it 


his practice to visit the members of his church and carry | 
comfort and spiritual advice to the homes of his scattered |“ You are the one that is caught, my young friend,” she 


flock. 

His visit was expected at Tamlanshill to-day, and great | 
were the preparations that were being made to receive their | 
honored guest. The castle, generally so quiet, was resound- 
ing with the noise and bustle of the eager servants who | 
were busy executing the commands of the Count, who chose 
to superintend the arrangements of the festivities in person. 

It was, therefore, not at all surprising that the two chil- 
dren of the count, Harry and Janet, had a fine opportunity 
to escape unnoticed from the nursery, and that they reached 
with joyous steps the park whichthey were never permitted 
to enter unless attended by their governess or nurse. 

It was the first of May. The air was pure and mild, al- 
though the sun was very near sinking below the western 
horizon. The children were delighted to play upon the 
bright green lawn, and the early spring flowers blooming 
here and there tempted them farther and farther into the 
park. They played together, hiding behind the majestic 
trunks of the trees whose branches were entwined in peace- 
ful, loving embrace. 

Hark! from the distance resounds the joyous music of 
drums, trumpets and fifes. Janet stops to listen. 

“ The bishop has come! the bishop has come!’ she cries 
joyously. “ Come quickly, Harry, that we may see them 
welcome him.” 

“ Right away, Janet !” replied the little boy, but just see 
this splendid butterfly! He is sitting so still I can catch 
him this minute. You may go, I will follow soon. 

Janet hastened home, but Harry went up to the butterfly 
and threw his cap over him. “ Caught at last !” he scream- 
ed with delight, and was about to seize his prize wnen the 
butterfly made his escape. 

Uarry ran after him to repeat his experiment, but it was 
in vain ; the magnificent butterfly kept slowly flying be- 
fore him, but no matter how skilfully he tried to catch it, 
all was ofno avail. Fartherand farther had it tempted the 
boy into the park, and now he stood at the iron railing 
enclosing the park, and securing it from the dense forest 
without, where the wild—boar, the buffaloand the wolf roam 
at pleasure, seldom disturbed by the huatsmen. The lovely 
butterfly flew through the bars, and Harry stood defeated, 
and crying with disappointment and vexation. 

Just outside the railing was a lovely grassy circle in the 
midst of which stood a magnificent oak tree, with »ranches 
spreading wide in every direction. 
butterfly now took his flight and crept into a hole in the 
trunk,away from the longing gaze of the eager boy. 

** Now you would be mine if I was only there,” sighed the 
little fellow, vainly shaking the iron railing. 

He looked back towards the castle. The music is hushed; 
the bishop must be within the castle. 

Everybody there is in commotion ; no one thinks of the 
little fugitive who is now looking with eager longing to- 
wards the forest just beyond the grassy circle that contains 
his coveted treasure. 

How peaceful and tempting the view ; the sun’s lest rays 
gild the trembling branches of the trees and the song ofthe 
nightingale fills the air with delicious melody. 

Ouce more he turns his head towards his home ; then Har- 
ry sits upon the railing ; now he gazes towards the forest, 
and then climbs down and rushes in breathless haste to- 
‘wards the tree, but the hole is so small that even his little 
hand cannot find an entrance, though he twists it in every 
direction. 

He thinks a moment, then hands his cap just over the 
hole, and with beating heart and glowing cheeks throws 
himself upon the grass, hoping the little fugitive will at- 


The sun had now set, gentle vapors were rising from the 
damp ground, and are waving like veils, towards the forest. ! 

Poor Harry, completely tired out by his fruitless exer- 
tions, stretched himself out upon the grass, rested his burn- | 
ing cheek upon his hand, and gazing dreamily upon these 
mists, he listened vaguely to the melodious sounds of the 


forest. 
Gradually his eyelids grew heavy, and he fell asleep while 


the birds were singing a cradle song over him. Nearer 
and nearer approached the clouds of mist till they formed 
a circle of fleecy clouds about his head, then gradually float- 
ed down to the ground, while the moon arose in solitary 
splendor above the forest. 

Behold ! the child’s cap is falling from the tree, and out 
shps the butterfly, but what « wonderful transformation | 
has taken place. The transparent wings, e¢ged with gold 
which had so fascinated poor Harry, were changed into a 
shining veil, which floated around the delicate shoulders of | 
a girl, she wore a green garment, fastened around her waist 
with a gilt belt. She was only about twelve inches hig’: 








| but the proportions and symmetry of her form were fault- 





Towards this oak our | 


less, while a most charming little face shone out froma 
cluster of golden curls. 
She smiled as she bent low over the unconscious sleeper. 


| said with a voice that sounded like the tinkiing of a silver 

bell. “ Yes, you wise people are quite right when you say 
that when one sets a trap for another he is likely to fall 
into it himself, but you forget to practice what you preach. 
How delighted our fairy queen will be to see the service 
one of her most devoted servants has rendered her, 

She gazed towards the forest, from whence a long and 
silent procession was emerging. 

With the sound of little silver horns and with such melo- 
dies as never have charmed the ear of mortal man, advanc- 
ed the lovely fairies in their unfading, never changing beau- 
ty, in order to take once more their earthly abode in the 
roots of trees, shrubs and flowers under the ground, as is 
their custom every year on the return of spring, where they 
remain till the cold winds of autumn chase the falling leaves 
and drive the fairies to their far distant homes once more, 

On they floated, carried by the silvery moonbeams, Bands 
of music were in advance, for they always accompany them 
on their returns in spring or on their departure in autumn 
and during their festivities and dances on the warm summer 
nights. Then followed the bands of fairies, all dreseed alike | 
in green garments with golden girdles, their shining curls 
and gleaming veilsall beaming with elysian beauty. 

And now approached the lovely queen of these charming 
creatures. Within a pearl larger and richer in color than 
any earthly monarch’s jewel treasure can boast of, she re- 
clined so perfectly lovely and resplendent that it is beyond 
the power of mortal lips to describe it, for mortal eyes have 
never looked on such beauty. 

A clear, shining robe, like pure sunlight held bya dia- 
mond belt, encircled her lovely figure, while her golden 
curls completely enveloped her like a cloud, and a diadem 
formed by bright and gleaming stars rested above her head 

Slowly the procession advanced towards the grassy plain, 
where they formed a circle around the oak, and the little 
sleeper lying beneath. The little fairy, who had enticed the 
heedless boy to this place, stepped up to the pearly chariot 
of the queen, and bowing low to the ground, she said, 

“ Most exalted and loved queen, your orders have been | 
executed ; your summer palace is all in order, the rooms are 
decorated, but best of all, your wish so often expressed when 
holding sweet converse with us, and which your most faith- 
| ful servants would uot for one moment forget, is approach. 
| ing to fulfillment. Look yonder,” and beckoning to the oth- | 

er elves, hundreds of little arms were stirring, and gently | 
| lifting the sleeping child, they carried him to the queen. 

Acry of ecstatic joy broke forth from the queen. “A 
thousand times welcome, my liberator, my lord,” she said, 
bending overthe child and kissing his rosy lips. “And 
now make haste, my faithful ones, to reach our trysting- 
place with our treasure.” 

She made a motion with her hand, and the eight butter- 
flies with golden bordered wing, that drew her pearly char- 
iot floated onward, and the whole procession advanced close 
to the foot of the grand old oak ; arrived there, the ground 
seemed to open, and they vanished into the ground, fairies, 
child and all, as if it had been the vision of a dream, the 
silent moon being the only witness of these mysterious 
transactions. 

Ten years had passed away since the evening when the 
boy had been missed from his parents’ home ; soon after the 
bishop had been welcomed and made comfortable at the 
castle. Anxiously and thoroughly had he been searched for, 
but no trace of him had been discovered except the little 
velvet cap near the oak tree. 

“ My Harry, the son of my heart has been taken from me,” 
cried the mother. 




















tempt to come out and find himself a prisoner in his cap. | “ My Harry, the heir of our illustrious name, has disap- 
| peared,” bemoaned the count. 


“Can it be that my darling brother Harry is dead? No, 
never. I will not believe it,” whispered Janet to herself. 

Time, like a healing balsam, did her merciful work 2 
lessening the grief of the bereaved household. 

The count sought diversion in the hunt and in social in- 
tercourse with friends who diverted him from his sorrow. 

The countess was blessed with another little boy after a 
few years, and this great joy healed the wound more effec- 
tually than anything else could have done. 

Only in the heart of the loving sister the image of her 
dear brother was ever kept bright. Ia the twilight hour, 
when her nurse would be with the other servants, Janet 
would go into the great ancestral hall where hung the\ife— 
size portrait of her brotherin all his childish beauty‘and 
innocence, with the fatal butterfly on his hand—there she 


| would pause, and tear after tear would steal down her rosy 


cheeks. 

She held converse with the portrait, as if it were alive 
and communicated to him all her joys and sorrows, and as 
she grew older, and found no one that could comprehend 
her emotions, she found it an indispensable comfort to ex- 
press her thoughts and feelings to the likeness of her be- 
loved brother. 

“ He is alive,—oh, yes, she knew he was not dead.” Her 
mother turned away from her impatiently, one day, when 
she expressed this belief. She seemed to feel this great 
love and faith almost asa reproof to her own motherhood 
that in her new joy had ceased to mourn the dead,—and 
from that day Janet never mentioned to any one her hopes 
concerning her brotber. 

It was the last of October. The bishop was once more ex- 
pected at Tambershill, and like that eventful evening, ali 
were busy in preparing the grand reception for him. 

To morrow will he All Saints’ Day, and Janet, grown to 
be a blooming, lovely young lady, is to be confirmed ana 
thus become a member of the church. 

Melancholy recollections ot that spring evening, when o2 


}asimilar occasion poor Harry had so mysteriously disap. 


peared, agitated the heart of the young girl. She fled from 
all absorbing tumults and commotion which always existea 
on such festive occasions, and hastened to the park. The 
adjoining forest was no longer the free domain of the wilé 
beasts, Harry’s death having been ascribed to them, the 
count and his neighbors had made it their business ever 
since, to pass a great deal of time in the chase, and the for 
est was now entirely rid of every dangerous animal. 

There was, therefore, nothing very venturesome in Jan- 
et’s opening the little iron gate, and seeking her favorite 
resting plate beneath the shady oak, for her wish had been 
fulfilled, and in the place where Harry’s cap had been found, 
a little seat had been placed for her especial benefit. Here 
she seated herself while her thoughts commenced with her 
beloved brother, as was her custom. 

It was a mild autumnal evening, so delightful and quiet, 
such as we are seldom permitted to enjoy, before the long 
winter evenings drive kind nature to take her long sleep, 
A gentle breeze moved the leaves in their rich autamnal 
array, and many of them dropped noiselessly down around 
Janet, a willing tribute to the power of Autumn. 

One star after another became visible in the deep blue 
azure sky, while in the east, slowly and majestically arose 


| the full moon over the forest. 


It was just such a night as that never to be forgotten 1st 


|of May. Janet fully realized this, and the hot tears fell up- 
| on her folded hands, 


Just then a shooting star fell, and 
Janet, who, with the rest of the people of those times, had 
full faith, that if you express a wish at such a time, it will 
come to pass, followed its descent with beaming eyes, and 
said, with a full heart; “Oh! that I might receive some 
news from my brother.” 

She sat thus lost in thought for some time, till she finally 
fell asleep, while the night wind toyed with her curls. 

All at once, it seemed to her as if the dead leaves were 
gently pushed aside at her feet, and in their place arone a 
curly head higher and higher,—could she believe ber eyes ? 
—before her stood her darling brother. 

Certainly, those were his own dear eyes with which he 
had often regarded her in life, there wes his cwn sweet 
smile. 

“Harry!” it rang from her soul, though no sound escap- 
ed from her lips, “you are alive,are you not? Oh! my 
brother, I always knew that you were. Can you now re- 
main always near your sister Janet?” 

“Yes, I am alive,” was the soft answer from her brother's 


lips, but I do not think I can ever return tothe upper world 
again. Who could! find to fulfill all the required condi- 
tions,” 

“Oh, speak, my beloved Harry!’’ Janet’s soul implored, 
‘only name them ! 
gladly give it.” 

With a pleasant smile on his beautiful pale face, Harry’ 


If it should cost me my life, I would 
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shook his head. 

“1 live below the earth with the elves. 
queen had me transported into her kingdom on that event- 
ful evening when I went to sleep under this tree, after hav- 
ing in vain pursued the butterfly. 
the lovely fairy queen has always longed to become in pos- 
session of an immortal soul like ours. This she cannot ob- 
tain unless she finds a pure and guileless man to unite with 
her in marriage. I have been with them ever since they 
found me here, kept away from everything that is wrong or 


evil. 
‘To-morrow, being All Saints’ Day, we leave these regions 


once more, to return to our far distant winter retreat, until 
the,following spring, when I am to be married to the fairy 
eo,” 

“Oh, Harry, that must never be. You are a human being 
4nd must be true to your destiny as such. But did you not 
tel] me that there were conditions to be fulfilled, which, if 
executed would give you back you freedom, If you bad one 
spark of brotherly love left for me, pray name them.” 

Harry smiled still more lovingly. 
heart still beats warmly within me. It often longs for the 
golden sunlight chat I have been so long deprived of, in- 
stead of the pale, cold light of the moon. I still love you, 
my parents and my home, and when I have heard you cry- 
ing above me in this place, I have suffered severest pain 
and anguish, but I have never been able to approach you, 
until your wish had been pronounced while the star was 
falling, for even the faries have no control over such 
events.” 

“ Name the conditions, I beseech you,” urged Janet with 
trembling anxiety. 

“Well, then listen, To-morrow is All Saints’ Day. At 
the close of day, when the moon and stars begin to shine at 
night, we leave our summer dwelling place. In the very 
centre of the procession of faries, floats the pearl chariot of 
the Queen; by her side you will see me ona snow-white 
charger. You will have to draw me from the horse without 
one sourd escaping from your lips, and hold me in your 
arms whilst I undergo every change which the Queen in 
her anger will cause me to submit to, in order to drive you 
away. If you can thus hold me in your arms, bearing every 
pain without a sound or movement from you, I a: saved 
and given back to you once more,” 

But, if this is too much for you, I must become the hus- 
band of the fairy queen, and am lost forever to you, my 
home and myself.” 

“As softly as Harry had come, he once more disappeared, 
ard Janet awoke. 

Perfect silence and quiet reigned around her, but her 
heart beat wildly with highest hopes, and béissful tears 
streamed down her cheeks. 

Once more, the night spread her sable cloak over the 
autumnal scene, with its slumbering inhabitants, when 
Janet, with glowing cheeks, slipped out of the iron wicket 
to the shade of the oak. There she stood silently, holding 
in her tightly clasped hands a golden crucifix with the im- 
age of the Redeemer upon it. This had been presented to 
her to day, on the occasion of her being joined to the church. 

More heartfelt prayers had never ascended to the heaven- 
ly throne, thap bad been breathed by this pure and pious 
maiden, for these last hours were to decide the fate of an 
immortal soul here and hereafter. 

She had stolen away from the brilliant assembly, who 
had been invited to celebrate the day, to seek her solitary 
room, and upon her knees implore Heaven for strength and 
help during the impending trial, and now she stood beneath 
the oak, endowed with such faith and strength that she felt 
able to do the most impossible things. 

The ground now began to tremble beneath her feet, the 
eweetest music imaginable reached her ears, and near her 
feet began to arise the forms of thousands of little flower 
fairies. 

First, a band of elves with silver horns were seen ; then 
followed the tiny maidens in all their lovliness, and the 
pearly chariot with the queen. By her side, very pale, and 
silent, rode Harry on his snow-white charger. 

And now they stood close by Janet. ‘“ Help, Oh! Jesus 
my Redeemer,” implored her seul, as she drew Harry from 
the horse and pressed him tightly to her breast. 

A scream of mortal pain burst from the lips of the poor 
Queen. 

' An echoing cry of distress came from all the fairies, while 


_ deep sympathy filled the heart of Janet, for she knew that 


now cll the hopes of the queen for an immortal soul were 
taken away from her, but not a muscle moved. 

The queen raised herself up. The delicate limbs visibly 
expanded till she had attained the stature of a human be- 
jug. 

Thus she steod before Janet with her shining garments 
floating around her; her countenance illuminated by the 
radiance ot her brilliant diamond crown, whilst her magic 
yes were gazing upon Janet like a consuming fire. ‘ 


Their beautiful | with it?” she said with an indignant tone of voice. 


You must know that | 


“Yes, Jaret, my | 





“Give me back what belongs to me, what have you te do 


But Janet kept her eyes fixed steadfastly upon the cruci- 
fix hanging upon her breast. 

The queen then motioned with her sceptre, and the mo- 
tionless body of Harry began to move. 

Cold and smooth, it began to twist and wind, for in place 
of her brother’s lovely face, a snake’s kead hissed into her 
countenance. 

“Oh! merciful father, be with me,” she groaned in her 
inmost soul, while she kept her lips pressed tightly to- 
gether, and her white arms never slackened their hold on 
her beloved brother, during the fearful transformation he 
had to undergo, in spite of the clammy body winding itself 
around her neck and arms. 

Once more the Queen :noved her Sceptre. Flames of fire 
burst from every part of the snake, until it was completely 
changed into a blaze of consuming fire. But though her 
delicate skin was being singed, and such cruel pains con- 
vulsed her limbs as she had never experienced before, not a 
sound escaped her lips ; tightly she clasped the angry blaze 
in her trembling arms. 

“ Jesus, thou hast suffered still more than this, oh! give 
me strength to endure this pain!” she cried in the inmost 
soul. 

The Queen now saw that there existed a Higher power 
than that of the sceptre,—the power of love, which endures 
till death. 

She turned away from the faithful sister, and sank with a 
cry of distress upon her seat. 

The weeping faries surrounded their beloved queen, and 
with lamentations and mournful melodies, the procession of 
poor little fairies pussed forever from sight. 

But, Harry in his own form, once more lay in the arms of 
his happy sister. Hot tears of joy fell upon her wounds 
which immediately closed, and left her free from pain. Jan- 
et carried her brother in triumph home to the arms of her 
astonished and overjoyed parents. 

A life, peaceful and beloved by all, crowned the self-sacti- 
ficing and faithful love of this true sister. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID Work, by Arthur Hope. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Mr. Hope understands the art of wood carving. He tells 
us that his first rude attempts at scroll sawing were made 
twenty years ago with a roughly whittled saw fraine, fitted 
with a blade made from a watch spring, in which “teeth 
few and far between had been unevenly and laboriously cut 
with a common file.” 

The object of Mr. Hupe’s book is to furnish a manual for 
all who are interested in scroll sawing and carving, both 
beginners and experts, and with this in view, he has treated 
of every branch of the subject, from woods and their prepar- 
ation on threugh the various branches, to overlaying, inlay- 





ing, silhouttes, etc. The book is illustrated with full page 


humorous sketch. The poetry is rather ordinary, though 
“My Love,” by Anna M. Brockway, is quite pretty. 

Appletons’ Journal has several good stories ; an account 
of the French painter, Couture ; a paper about Wheeler's 
expedition in the Sierras ; an interesting account of bird’s 
friendship ; and Julian Hawthorne furnishes a capital paper 
on English letter-carriere, tax-gatherers of various sorts, 
policemen and soldiers. 


Lippincott’s has * Chester and the Dee”; “ Abbeys and 
Castles ’ by Henry James ; “ The Bass of the Potomac,” by 
W. Mackay Laffan; “Communism in the United States” 
(un account of our Communities), by Austin Bierbower ; and 
& paper on Alfred de Musset, by Mrs. S. B. Wister. The new 
serial, “For Percival,” has for its frontispiece one of Du 
Maurier’s admirable pieces of figure drawing. 


The Popular Science Monthly makés fun,of the “‘ Neo- 
phogen College” at Gallatin, Tenn., first discovered by The 
Nation, soms time since. Dr. S. Austen Pearce’s article on 
the piano is a fine paper. Dr. John A. Wyeth explains a 
machine to stop snoring. W.J. Youmans is now co-editor 
with Dr. E. L, Youmans. 


The October number of the Magazine of American Ais- 
tory (A. 8. Barnes & Co., Publishers) bas for a leading article 
anfaccouat of the Location of the National Capital at Wash- 
ington. The biographical sketch, is of Colonel Ebenezer 
Stevens, who commanded the artillery of the Northern De- 
partment in the campaigns of 1776 and 1777, accompanied 
Lafayette in his Southern expedition in 1781 as Chief of 
Artillery, and was later at the seige of Yorktown. The de- 
partment of Original Documents supplies a bundle of old 
letters of Paul Richard, Mayor of New York, of Robert. 
and Richard Ray, New York merchantsin 1753, To these 
are added the Journal of Charles Clinton, the founder of the 
great New York family of that name, of his voyage from 
Ireland to America in 1729. The reprint is a translation 
from the Spanish of an interesting paper on the death of 
Diego Valasquez, the companion of Columbus, The Notes 
Queries are full, and pleasant reading, and the notices of 
historical publications bring the record of this class of liter- 
ature up to date, fi 

“Analysis of Animals as a Method of Teaching Zoology,” 
by Prof. E. Whipple of Westfield College. Ill., is the title 
of a book soon to be issued by Jansen, McClurg & Co. of 
Chicago. It will aim to accomplish for natural Listory all 
that the “ Plant Records’’ do for botany, and far more ; for 
while it will provide for recording a systematic description 
of specimens, it will develope a plan of study, and 
enable the student to do independent work, and render him 
familiar with the ways of wcrking naturalists. It will be 
entirely original, but at the same time so plain, simple and 


| practical, and in accordance with the wishes of those teach- 


ers who desire their pupils to study nature instead of books, 
that it can not fail to be popular. 

A LATE number of Nature, London, in a highly favorable 
review of “ Jorden’s Manual of the Vertebrates of the Uni- 


designs, many of them the choicest silhouttes, the designs | ted States,” says “a glance through it makes us feel how 
alone, if bought at retail, amounting to more than the price | useful asimilar one on the British vertebrates would prove 
of the book. We do not see how anything better than Mr. to students and collectors.” 


Mr. Hope's little volume could well be prepared. 


It is re- | 
markably explicit,and yet remarkably full in explaining | 


D. Lornrop & Co. issue a choice gift book, Poems for Our 
Darlings. It is a large illustrated quarto, and contains 


and describing the very things that the amateur worker | poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth S. Phelps, Ella Farman, 


most wishes to know, ané being himself an enthusiast, he 
can have little difficulty in awakening a corresponding in- 
terest in others. The chapters on overlaying and inlaying 
are the best we have ever seen on the subjects, and contain 
instruction to be found in no other form. 


Harper's Magazine for October, begins with a very 
prettily illustrated article on “ Mytown,” a New England 
village which the writer thinks is more delightful than any 
other place in that section. This appears to be Winsted, 
Connecticut ; and now that we see its beauties duly set 
forth, we do not blame the author for her enthusiasm. 
Another illustrated article tells the way in which the New 
York Fire Department is organized. ‘On a Melon 
Schooner,” is a humorous sketcn. “ The Campaign of Bur- 
goyne” is a fine historical paper. Travel is represented by 
an account of a journey “ From Brusa to Constantinople.” 
A good descriptive article on walrus hunting is abridged 
from the book entitled “ Yachting in the Artic Seas,” by 
James Lamont. One article of the number is an able argu- 





ment by Gen. McClellan against the reduction of the regular 
army. 

The Atlantic has an unusual variety of articles. The | 
botanica] one is by H. H. on Colurado flowers, and is enough | 
to start travel forthwith. “A Night in St. Peter's.” by Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope, is intereeting as an episede and useful as | 
charch history. Arthur Gilman, in “Ten Years of Early | 
English,” tells what the Early English Text Society is | 
doing. Some “Old Fashioned Ghost Stories "—and of the | 
kind that, like the fat boy in Pickwick, “ wants to make | 
your flesh creep” are told by H. B. K. Mark Twain has a | 


Edgar Fawcett, Mrs. Piatt and others. Also,“ Pansy,’’ Mrs. 
G. R. Alden, a new and richly illustrated holiday book en- 
titled, Mother’s Boys and Girls. 

W. G. H. Krneston is one of the best of writers of that 
peculiar class of literature known as boys’ book His last 
story, the Voyage of the Steadfost, issued by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston, excites a breathless interest from first to last, 
dealing with shipwrecks and the perils of the whaler, tropic 
islands and savages. 

Hurp & HovuGuHTON issue a volume of delightfal juvenile 
tales by Horace E. Scudder, called Zhe Bodleys Teliing 
Stories. They were mostly issued, we believe, in Mr. Scud- 
der’s Riverside Magazine. We think that it will be the 
most attractive juvenile of the year. 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. have resumed the publica- 
tion of that compact and useful eeries of manuals, “ Epochs 
of History ”’ ; and add to it The Age of Anne, by Edward E. 
Morris, the general editor of the series, 

WE lately paid a visit to the fine store of Charles S. Had- 
ley, who is an importer and dealer in china, glass, cutlery 
and housekeeper’s goods in the Cooper Institute building. — 
Mr. Hadley certainly deserves the prosperity that attends 
him. He has a few rules, and these are important: marks 
his prices plainly on all gooas, so that a customer can know 
them, and know that a high price is not fixed for one and a 
better price for another. He determines on a small profit 
and thus gives a low pice at once. Those out of town can 


order from him with the certainty that their goods will be 
as perfect and prices as just as if they were here to see them. 
We know that our readers will appreciate these points. 
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Those aneworing an Adver- 
upon the ye confer a_ favor 
on ene | ~ vertiser and Pub- 
more ts stating that they 
gay e FY vertisement in the 
ew York Schoo! Journal. 


An Indispensable Hand Book. 
HOW TO TEACH; 


A MANUAL OF METHODS FOR A 
GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION; EMRRACING THE SUBJECTS 
USUALLY PURSUED IN PRIMARY, 
INTERMEDIATE, GRAMMAR AND 
HiGH SCHOOLS; ALSO, SUGGES- 
TIONS RELATIVE TO DISCIPLINE 
AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. FOR 


THE USE OF TEACHERS. 
—BY=— 
Eienry HIDDILS, A. M., 
City Superintendent Public Instruction, 
New York. 


Thomas F.. FIARRISON, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Gram- 
mar Schools, New York City; and Pro- 
Sessor of Methods and Principles 
of Teaching, in Saturday 
Normal School. 


Ww. A. CALEINS, 

First Assistant Superintendent of Primury 
Schools and Departments, New York 
City ; and Professor of Methods and 
Principles of Teaching, in Sat- 
urday Normal School. 
t12mo., full cloth, 276 pp. 

Sent post-paid by mail on receipt of $1.00 








The above valuable treatise on Education- 
al Methods has just been added to the Ec- 
LEcTIC EpucATIONAL SERIES. The pub- 
lishers also invite attention to the following 
Teachers’ Manuals which will be sent by 
mail post paid on receipt of the prices an- 
nexed : 


Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi,.............. $100 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture,...... 60 
Hailman’s Lectures on the mecsesand 

of Pedagogy,...... patinaeasoeaes ——— a 


The Examiner, or Sanches a 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics,... 15 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allyn, 20 


Payne’s School Supervision,............ 100 
White’s Manual of Arithmetic for 
Sin n00.occues bcteens ceaccccessece 75 
Williams’ Parser’s Manual,:............. 55 
Eclectic Writing Speller,................ 06 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
28 Bond Street, New York. 
Successors TO WILson, Hinkite & Co, 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 
cordiaily invited to send pecimen 
pages, including samples of the 
Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
peonveenenientit sheared aa a 








A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book ; 
have already ordered 212 copies.” 
—For— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? 


This is the title of a*new sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 cents, 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

The new volume, beginng wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for fall rticulars fer the new year, and 


oof that the Visitor“ does actually give over $20 for 
50!” Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar‘$0.45 
“ Tostitutes ==“ “1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, wad! + steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. rspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of Seauition” t Iness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan. they stand UNRIV _< 
ED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject, 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam atill using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical. Beginning with an 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the Janguage before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 
= comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
them. 

Definitions are illustrated by ‘examples ; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence, Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical, The examples are 80 well chosen, the exer- | 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the siudent can gain 
80 full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric. 


Eur M. Lamp, Principal, 


BROWN'S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS| 


Over 1000 papes, Royal Svo.,..........8 86.25. } 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every, scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 
Very_Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., | 
07 GREAT JONES STREET, | 
NEW YORK. 








1Y'SQ": BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW Y ORK." 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies, . 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematica, 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

“ Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 
Spengerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e, &e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


INSW 
POTTER: AINA WORTH A. LO 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip.- 
Barshelomewts ‘Industrial Drawing Series. 
a ey ceo anta Books. 
mary Cards, 
Teachers Manual or oad. to above. 
Guide to Cards, 
<The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
No. 1. Words, | _No. 2. Words and Definitions. No, 
8, Words, 
The - os best. Retail price 10 — intro- 
duction —_ 7 cts.; full size, first class 
Benptaure with rates of odactien nm, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AIN ws y~- Mate i x 
Jo t 


W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
a PUBLISH 
The Elocutionists’ —- 


N 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
ta sectnatioas dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 


Best Thi from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, yt lee ists An- 
gual (nearly 000 pages) clegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory 
in evetion bey Bev. Henry x et Deets, Stivened 


pee a ey hy Elocution Oratory ; 
imp cloth 25 cts. The above 








Ee CSOT, 


|The Imperia 





1877, NEW: BOOKS. 


New Features! 





1877. 


Better Methods! 
!. Appleton’s Readers. 28; ww. 1. Hanis, Supt, of, 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


and MarK Baltey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


( Ready Oct. 1st.) — + 


2. New American History.  Forschools. By G. P. Quack-, 


ENBos, LL.D. 


SLIDING COPIES, 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». 


p. 1876, Outlined in Diagrams and 
M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


Incomparably superior. 


Se The Mode! Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


A great improvement. 


WITH 
( Ready Oct. 1s¢. ) 


c. 800 to A. 


Tables. By SAMUEL Wm.Larb, A. M. 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


1. Textile Designs. 2. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application 


Outline and Relief Designs. 


Teachers will oblige 


by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements. 


Adiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 &551 broadway, N. Y. 





» REMSEN and HAFFEL- 


CATER: REMSEN An? 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Coie of History.—Outlines of History; with 
nal Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
vieery. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00, 
Eesosteat Questions, Logically Arranged and Di. 
The companion-book eens of History. 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1 
Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 





Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of History to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- | 
to, cloth $3,50 

Historical re hart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 





New Music books for Schools 


Now give new! fe to yeur Musical | _Eweveteee by intro- 
ducing one of these superior books, 


The Grammar School Choir, #0 cts., 


$6 doz.,) by W. 8, TILDEN, pro sides admirably for 
the needs of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools, 
Just out. Carefully prepared by a practical and 
encceseful teacher, Musicin 1, 2, 3,& 4 parts, and 


the best quality. 


The School Song Book, (0 cts., $6 aoz.,) 








vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times has an unusually extended Instructive Course, in- 
until the present day, This Chart is published in terspersed with Exercises and Songs, beautiful Mu- 
Por term a ther inf sic, and is prepared for Girl's Nor mal School, 
OF terms Gne Cuner ormation, address the by C, Everest, Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal 
? publishers, | School for Girls, 
. . 
* TIBBALS & SONS, ; The High School Choir, a; per aox. 
’ 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, » $2), has already « great reputation as an almost per- 
ect High School Song Book, and is extensively use 
Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, —put should be universally used. Music in 2, 3 and 
College and School books kept in New York, 4 parts, By L. 0. Emerson & W. 8, TILDEN. 
A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family | “ia 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from The Whippoorwill, (50 cts., $5 doz.) Fine 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, | general collection of cheerful, bach Songs for 
Books sold only by subscription, " wy —— By W. 0. Perkins, author of 
1¢ Golden hobvin 
Send for catalogues and particulars. ° 7 Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free 
for retail price, 
COLLINS & BROTHER, eclaccard 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Olmsted’s School "Astronomy (Snell). A Com-| 
pendium of Astronomy, forschools, — By Prof, Olm- | 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 
$1 Ov. 

Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 


Prof. Oimsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
tion. Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College, 9vo, 
$2 00 


IDDLETON, W. J. — 
27 Howard St., New York. 


Trench on Stady of Words.—Kevised Ed.,—12 mo. 
1,25. 





White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 

Conninaton’s nelid of Virgil.—12mo, $2.25. 

The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo, 
$1.75 vol. 

May's C Constitution of England. 12mo, ?1.75 vol, 








1 
| 


The New Sunday School Music Book. 


HEAVENWARD, 


By James R,. Marray, P. P. Bliss and other favorite | 
writers, is the onLY new Song book containig the Best 
hymns ‘and music by the late P. P. BLISS, and is 
pronounced the Best collection of Songs for the Sun- 

day School yet published. Send 25 cts for a sample | 
copy (in paper covers), Price in boards 35 cts, $30. 00 | 

per bundred, 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOICES | 


New School Song Book by | By N, Cox Stewart. For | 
Jas. R. Murray. For Public | Schools, Seminaries, etc. i 
or Private Schools, Juvenile ; Songs, Ducts, Choruses | 
Classes, etc, Used in many | and complete Elementary 
ot the largest schools in the | Instructions. A perfect 
Country. 224 pages. Price, | School Song Book. Price, 
50 cts. $5. per dozen. 50 cta, $5, per dozen, 


By Dr. J. B, Eirn- 

~ Chapel Anthems stir" Sew Anther | 
Book for Choirs, etc. price $1.25. Discount on quan- | 
ttties, | 
By James R. Murray. A 
new Convention and Sing 


ing School Book, Price, 75 cts, $7.50 per doz. 


Songs of P. P. BLISS, ¥: Fine ex 


0 cts, boards; 50 cents 
aon Sis = full +e 
S2 Any of the above mailed on aeceipt of retail price. 
82 Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent FREE. 


$. BBAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. | 








Trade circulars mailed free on application, 


Cc. H, Ditson & Co., J. Ee Ditwon & Co. 
843 Broapway, Successors to Ler & WALKER, 
New York. Phila, 


REVOLL TION In W RITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, bas the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 


WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
n Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
aod embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sixteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with —_—— «i Blotter per Doz- 
haces.5< coanensuncesesuses. enue. caeeneel $1.20 


THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS. 





~ FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 


Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Slater Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY, 

A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid, Address the 
Author. 

149 Grand Street, New York City. 

EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE, 

The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free every- 
where. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADE DRESS SHIRTS. 


The very best, 6 tor $7, delivered free everywhere, An 
alegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve buttoms 





given with each balf dozen Keep's shirts, Samples 
and full directions maiied free to any addrees, 


Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
KEEP 
MANUFACTRUING CO., 165 Mercer street, New 


York. 


Forged, Disguised & Anonymous Writing, 


Having had over 30 years’ experience, I am pre pared 
as an expert to examine handwriting of all kinds, such 
as anonymous, disguised and forged papers. All bus- 
iness eatrusted to my care strictly confidential, In 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in ther 
country, 





GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 
205 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 











if New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





WitiiaM H. Farre tw, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Ketiocc, Subscription Agent. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——:0: 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
gen by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States, The American News Company of New York, generalagents. 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
seiil pay a liberal commission. 








“NEW YORK, SEPT. 29, 1877. 


The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe 
have practicaé skill communicate it to others. 








Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
of one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- 
er or other person who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge himto take it also. 





With Justice. 


The teachers in our public schools are not able to 
fix a value to their services like most skilled laborers. 
He is obliged to take what the public, totally unable 
to understand the case, chooses to pay. The public 
knows that a great deal of the money raised by taxes 
is squandered—fears the teachers gets too much. <A 
rash conclusion! The salaries paid the teachers but 
barely enzble them to live decently. If a principal 
hires a whole house, he rents out a portion of it. The 
Board of Estimate now have the salaries of the teach- 
ers before them, We trust they will grant the amounts 
asked for by the Board of Education. No money can 
be better spent than that compensates a good teach- 
er. Gentleman, Estimators and Apportioners, the 
public expects you to pay the teachers of our excel. | 
lent public schools an equitable sum for their work ; | 
it does not expect you to pare off five dollars from a 
young lady teacher's salary here, ten dollars from an- 
other, and $17.19 from a gentleman’s salary there! 


-—?> ©a -- — 


Higher Education. 








The American people by many unmistakable signs 
have approved of public education. In fifty years 
they have built up school-houses, and employed and 
paid teachers, in fact, the generation now living, has 
been educated in the public schools. The amount in- 
vested in an enterprise is a measure of the faith felt 
in it; the amount expended to sustain that enterprise 
ds another; and the fact that the sums necessary are 
yearly increased, is another and a stranger. Within 
ten years another question, growing out of the general 
one that the state is entrusted with the intelligence of 
its people, has been before the public. It is this: 
Ought the State to provide for anything beyond an 
acquisition of the simplest rudiments ot knowledge ? 
This is the condition of the matter at present. There 
is a very large and influential class that feel that the 
public ought not to pay for Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Algebra, Geometry, etc., etc. Enough, they 
Say, is given the boy or girl to enable him or her to 
live respectably and honorably when he possesses the 
three R’s. 








This question has been very ably argued on both 
sides, and it is rot intendedto present the common 
arguments here. There is a single consideration, how- 
ever, that contains the germ of an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of Higher Education. When a people 
become organized into society, the needs of leading 
minds begins to be felt. History is, after all, t':e story 
of the doings and sayings of the best of our racé. How 
could our country have passed through its stormy 
formative period without the guiding hand of Washing- 
ton? Famine, pestilence and war may ravage a coun- 
try, but it will prosper if it raises a crop of really great 
men. Nothing is to be dreaded so much as that the 
supply of these will be diminished. Some periods 
seem to present a remarkable number of gifted men 
and women, and the age is a flourishing one; for some 
reason they are lacking, and the land decays. 

It is, therefore, a question of serious magnitude, 
how to increase the supply of superior people. people 
with broad views, with extensive knowledge, and high 
cultivation. The first steps in education are taken 
in the Primary School. Shall the State do no more ? 
It is undoubtedly the State that solely reaps the benefit 
conferred by its greatest citizens. If it is profitable 
for the city to erect elegant building,s lay out parks 
and handsome drives, to attract visitors, on this score 
alone it is profitable to expend money to render some 
of its men and won.en more refined, learned and 
thoughtful than the rest. Take away from New York 
City five hundred of its best men, and it would be felt 
to be a greater calamity than if it should lose 50,000 
of its ignorant class. Hence, the State is wise to en- 
courage Higher Education, for it knows of no other 
means to insure the production of men and women 
possessing culture, power of thought, and extensive 
knowledge. 

The argument that the city or State should take 
other steps beside furnishing the higher grades of ed- 
ucation, leads to a fallacy,—thus there are those who 
think the State shculd furnish bread, shoes and coats. 
The education bestowed is for the benefit of the State, 
be it rudementary or higher; the food, the clothing 
is for the benefit of the individual. 


~—ecoer--— 


YORK CITY. 


New York Board of Education. 


NEW 


The Commissioners met tor the adjourned session at 71¢ 
P. M., Sept. 26. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, COHEN, 
own, GouLDING, HALSTED, JELIFFE, TRAUD, VERMILYE, 
WALKER, WeEsT, WILKINS, WETMORE, WICKHAM, and 
Watson, Woop.—17. 

The “Corporal Punishment” question was laid aside, 
and the Estimate of Expenditures was taken up. On motion 
of Mr. Walker it was voted upon item by item. 


For salaries of teachers in G. and P. S., $2,390,000 
“ “ janitors ag » 126, 
ag - at the Normal College, 90,000 
- ” janitors & teachers in Col’d Schoois, 88,000 
“ “ “ o “ 


Even’g Schools, 105,000 


o _ Supts. and Clerks, 78,500 

_ Total Salaries, 2,825,500 

“ books and maps, 70,000 
“ fuel, gas, rents, pianos, clerks, (Trustees), ex~ 
nses of Ward Schools, postage, Nautical 

Behool ,ete., 301,300 

“ purchasing, leasing, enlarging and repairing, 550,000 

“ Corporate Schools, 108.000 


Total amount voted, $3,949,800 
This amount contemplates no reduction of salaries—the 
sentiment as far asi: was expre was against cutting 
down the present salaries. President Wood, on this occa- 
sion as at all others, spoke in earnest and emphatic terms 
against any movement of thiskind. Mr. Jelliffe proposed 
the repayment of the 3 1-2 per cent. that had been deduct- 
ed, but it was not agreed to. The attempt to add $100,000 tor 
the erection of a “ Truant Home,” was n voted down— 
the Commissioners being evenly divided on the subject. It 
is to be regretted that this excellent enterprise is to be laid 
over another year,—for it must succeed, finally. 


THE EVELING SCHOOLS. 


These schools open Oct. 1. No pupil under 12 years of 
age admitted. The Evening High Schools will be open 24 
weeks. The Male evening Schools will be held in Nos. 12, 
13, 16, 52, 25, 27, 28, 29, 32, 35, 37, 40, 42, 43, 44, 57, 62—the 











High School in No. 35. The Female Evening Schools will ' city would invite the best men in the country to address it 


be held in Nos: 2, 11, 18, 15, 17, 19, 21, 24, 88, 34, 38. 43, 59 
and 62. For colored children in Nos. 2 and 4. 


The Board of Education have sent in the estimate for the 
money needed for the year 1878. The amount asked for 
compared with the last year is as follows : 


1877. 1878, 
| For salaries, $2,780,752. $2,825,500.. 
An increase of $44,748. 
Tbe salaries of teachers are increased, -— $50,000 
“ as “ janitors “ as - 1,000 
ad “ at colored schools, “ : 3,000 


at Normal College are dimmished 1,252 
ot Evening Schools 5,000 
Clerks and Supt’s 8,000 
The total increase is $54,000; the total diminution is $9,252 
making a net increase of $44,748. This increase is impar- 
atively necessary on account of the new schools opened, and 
the enlarged number of teachers occasioned by the increase 
of pupils. A single item from the City Superintendent’s 
report will show this. In the ScHooL JouRNAL for Sept. 
23, 1876, the number of pupils at the opening last fall was 
$95,546 in the last week’s Scnoon JOURNAL this is re- 
ported at $96,181. 


THE School and Home wiil not renew publication for the 
present. 


“ 


GRAMMAR Scuoot No. 8, Primary Dep’t.—The Friday 
morning exercises here were exceedingly interesting ; thes 
opened with a march by piano and violin. The pupils then 
seng “ Sweet Bye and Bye,” and then there followed the 
Lord’s Prayer. After which there was a very pretty dialogue 
repeated by scholars from the 2d class, and then a song.— 
Willie Severance next gave a fine recitation. He is a very 
little cbap in blue stockings. Thencamea dialogue by four 
boys of the 1st class about the “ Flower of liberty.” A duet 
by J. Dirago, violinist, and a lady pianist pleased all, as well 
as the reading by little Edine T. Howard, who is only four 
years old, and yet who reads with more expression than 
most boys or girls of twelve or thirteen. It will do anybody 
good to go any Friday morning and hear these little scholars 
sing and read, so well have they been taught. Their excel- 
lent principal, Miss A. Willett, deserves high praise. 


== @= 


The Public Schools Aid Society. 

This is the name of a new organization which proposes to 
co-operate with the Board of Edacation, in securing the at- 
tendance at the Public Schools of the destitute and aeglect- 
ed children of the city, in order that they may reap the ad- 
vantages to be gained in complying with the Compulsory 
Education Law. 

Ita special work is to investigate all cases of non-attend- 
ance upon the Public Schools, reported by Teachers, 
“ Agents of Truancy ” or others, of school children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen, so far as necessary, to deter- 
mine whether their nov-attendance is caused by inability of 
their parents or custudian, to provide them with decent food 
and clothing. 

To furnish food and clothing to indigent school children, 
between the ages of eight and fourteen, when necessary to 
enable them to attend the Public Schools. 

To provide medical advice, medicine and proper diet for 
indigent and sick school children, between the ages of eight 
and fourjeen, whose parents or custodians are unable to do 
it. 

The Society's benefits are to be extended, without distine- 
tion of nationality or sect, to all who are found in conditions 
of want. 

Its work is regarded as indispensable to the complete suc- 
cess of the Compulsory Education Law. 

The meang annually raised and provided by taxation aro 
adequate to furnish a good education to every child in the 
city. The School act declares that every child shall receive 
such an education. This preparation for citizenship is due 
to every child; but, unfortunately, through indifference or 
poverty, large numbers fail of securingit. The law cannot 
compel’the attendance of children who are too poor and des- 
titute to attend with decency. It proceeds on the belief that 
it is better to instruct than 10 punish. It is cheaper to edu- 
cate the child than to reform the man. 

Ws. CULLEN Bryant, How. DEXTER A. HawKrns, 

& President. Vice-President. 


~—_ 
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Brooklyn Teachers Association. 





The association;met Friday afternoon at 4 o'clock, to 
listen toan address by Supt. Henry Kiddle, on “Common 
School Teaching.” The hall was about half-filled with 
teachers. the rest staying away because there was to be 
nothing amusing. Those present listened attentively to a 
very valuable address. If the Teacher’s Association of this 














AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


7 








on the subject{of education, it might not draw so great a 
crowd as it does, but it would Joa lasting good. But why 
not continue the present monthly receptions, only hold them 
in an armory, where teachers could see and talk with each 
other? This digression would not have been introduced 
had it been the almost identical words uttered at the close 
of the addres by an earnest principal, and therefore a part 
of the res gesta. The Association propose to publish the 
address of Supt. Kiddle,it well deserves it. There were 
present Supt. Field,Principals Abbott, Jelliffe Higgins, 
Patterson, Dunkley, Woodworth, Bush, Merwin, Ryan and 
others. 





N. Y. State Institutes 


Will be held as follows : 

Sept. 24 at Mogavia, by Prof. Post ; at Cooperstown by 
Prof. Porter ; at Palmyra by Prof. Johonnot. 

Oct. 1 at Mohawk, by Prof. French ; at Lockport by Prof. 
Prof. De Graff ; at Canandaigua by Prof. Pooler. . 
| Oct. 8 at Cortland, by Prof. Post ; at Albion, by Prof, De 
Graff ; at Schenectady, by Prof. Northam. 

Oct. 15 at Rome, by Prof. De Graff; at Ithaca, by Pro’. 
Higley ; at Kingston, by Prof. Northam. 

Oct. 22 ——, by Prof, Post; at Penn Yan, by Prof. De 
Graff. 

Oct. 29 at Warsaw, by Prof. Johannoi. 

Nov. 12 at Cold Spring, by Prof. De Graff. 





Teaching of Reading. 

The first lessons in reading are taught in many ways. 
There are some who still begin by the A BC process, and 
teach rapidly too ; in fact, that method has a good deal more 
science in it than appears at first sight. The Phonic meshod 
requires a very skillful teacher, and is growing in favor ; it 
is the scientific method for ercellence. Those who under- 
stand it will use no other. The word method is the natural 
method. Whoever undertakes to teach reading should con- 
sider the mental condition of the pupil. He knows words by 
Sound as well as his teacher; if you speak the word dog to 
him, he understands perfectly what is meant ; if you point 
out the characters of the word dog he is in darkness. He is 
to learn then, that certain forms represent certain things. He 
is to learn that those forms havea certain name, or vocal 
sound. In conversing the pupil gives no thought to the ef- 
fort to ennunciate, only to the relations of things, In read- 
ing he is employing his eyes so much that his whole atten- 
tion is absorbed by the examination of the forms of words 
required. 

Word-forms are to be learned ; he knows word sounds 
already. Evidently the first effort must be to teach a pupil 
to know by sight what he knows by ear; to know in form 
what he knows by souud. The known thing is the sound ; 
the unknown the form. Begin, therefore, with the known, 
and proceed tothe unknown as any good teacher always 
does. Thus the teacher prints un the black-board the word 
book. He takes a book in his hand, he points to it and his 
pupils say book, he points to the word and explains, that one 
is the thing, the other the name. He does the same with 
hat. pen, desk, etc. The child takes the idea very soon. 
Next he points to the name, and calls upon the pupil to se- 
lect the thing ; he touches the thing, and asks the pupils to 
point out the name. This step will require science, patience 
andtact. The defect is that teachers point out a word and 
have it learned as a word, with no connection established be- 
it and the object. In the pupil’s mind should be a constant 
understanding that word is but a form that represents a 
sound. 

The analysis of words into sounds and letters should not 
be undertaken until a later period. R. M. STEVENSON. 


i. 
a ae 


The Teacher. 





IT is a truism that cannot be too emphatically repeated, 
that in order to have the best schools, we must have the 
best teachers—teachers of large culture, who know not only 
what to teach, but how to teach. 

Many suppose that anyone having sufficient education 
can keep aschool. This is a great mistake. There is no 
profession that requires such a combination of rare quali- 
ties in order to excel, as that of teacher. The most accur- 
ate and thorough scholorship will not suffice. There are 
natural gifts, which no culture or training can impart, 
equally necessary to success. It is not a difficult or labori- 
ous task, for one comfortably seated in an arm chair, to 
hear recitations from a book, and to notice whether they are 
recited word for word, Almost any tyrocan do thia. But 
this is not teaching. The mere memorizing from books is 
the abomination of the school room. 

A trae teacher is ever a quickening spirit, full of enthu- 
siasm and life. His aim is not so much to pour into the 
mind aé to draw out, to awaken the dormant energies of the 
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inner life, to lead on to higher and still higher attainments. 
He who would conduct his pupils along the paths of know- 
ledge must be able, at every step, to point out the beauties 
of the way. No other should attempt tolead, It is not by 
threats or force that the youthful faculties are most success. 
fully developed; but by the attractive power of know- 
ledge. 





Teachers should be very careful not to talk too much. 
They should question, and so make their scholars talk, and 
lead them to think an< reason and inquire, The talking, 
except when instruction is given, shozld be mostly on the 
scholar’s part. 





In dismissing your school at the close of each session, or 
for recess, you will find it expedient to adopt some plan of 
doing it, soas to avoid the hub-bub and confusion that 
would follow upon pronouncing the words, “School is 
dismissed,” or other common signals of sudden emancipa- 
tion, A pretty good plan fora small school is to require 
the scholars to leave the room singly by the calling of their 
names or numbers from the general roll ; or,a more rapid 
way, and some prefer it, isto dismiss by sections or divi- 
sions. Fora large school,a still better plan is to have 
them pass out in single file, falling into line from the 
several rows of desks with miltary precision, and pre- 
serving an unbroken line until the outer-door is reached. 

ScrENTIFIC EpvucaTIon.—I do not mean that every school 
boy should be taught everything in science. That would 
be a very absurd thing to conceive, and a very mischievous 
thing to attempt, What I mean is that no boy or girl should 
leave school without possessing a grasp of the general char- 
acter of science, and without having been disciplined more 
or less in the methods of all sciences ; so that when turned 
into the world to make their own way they shall be prepar- 
ed to face scientific discussions and scientific problems, not 
by knowing at once the conditions of every problem, or by 
being able at once to solve it; but by being familiar with 
the general current of scientific thought, and being able to 
apply the methods of science in the proper way when they 
have acquainted themselves with the conditions of the 
special problem. That is what I understand by scientific 
education. To furnish a boy with such an education it is by 
no means necessary that he should devote his whole school 
existence to physical science ; in fact, no one would lament 
so one-sided a proceeding more tnanI, Nay, more, it is not 
necessary for him to give up more than a moderate share of 
his time to such studies, if they be properly selected and 
arranged, and if he be trained in them in a fitting manner. 
—Huzley. 
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General Study vs. Special Study, 





Is every work upon history or geography the student 
finds some facta which he must at all events retain, and 
many which he may and must forget. How is he to dis- 
tinguish the essential from the indifferent? In the mind 
of a man who has mingled much with the world, a line of 
demarcation is pretty fairly drawn ; the practical is much 
better remembered than the unpractical. For this reason 
Tam willing—though I lay but little stress upon this— 
that my pupils should eee just what it is that I have for- 
gotten, what it is thet I hold as tenaciously as I do the 
multiplication table, and what it is that I remember some- 


what hazily. 
In the higher departments of grammar—which areof no 


avail to a pupil who lacks acquaintance with general lite- 
rature—nothing can be more lively and tasteful than con- 
stant reference to standard authors. Completeness of prepa 
ration on the teacher’s part requires the work to be limit- 
ed toa consultation of grammatical authorities which I 
have always considered very dull indeed. 

Some books are provided wich questions in fine print, at 
the bottom of each page. I am not prepared to discard the 
printed questions. it happens almost daily that some scho- 
lar gives the answer in a for which would never have oc- 
curred to me, and I must look and see whether the answer 
given bears any proper relation to the text. This is a sad 
infraction of the “ free-hand-and-eye” principle ; but where 
is my error? When a mistake is made I must see whether 
itis the result of idleness, or merely of childish misappre- 
hension, A teacher may often make his general study more 
useful than the closest special preparation can be, The 
current dictum that he should always be ready to exchange 
places with the members of his class, includes some untruth 
| along with much truth. If! superintend an exercise in dec- 
lamation, must I be able to deliver each piece from mem- 
ory, as the boys do? If Iam called upon to teach geogra- 
phy by means of some of the extraordinary manuals not yet 
out of date, must I learn by heart the name and location of 
every noteless town and summer-dried stream ? Once more 
I affirm that a teacher who will honestly devote himself to 








general study, with a view to the good of his pupils, may 
well be excused from a rigid adaptation of each day’s study 
to the lessons of the day. 





The Spirit of School Discipline. 


Tam afraid a good many teachers do not yet comprehend 
the extensive meaning of this phrase, “ school discipline.” 
Thirty years ago, when I was a school teacher, school dis- 
cipline was generally understood as “ keeping order” ina 
room full of children. In order to impart knowledge to 
this restless crowd, it was obviously necessary that a cer- 
tain degree of attention should be concentrated on the work, 
that disorderly children be brought to terms, and any expe- 
dient that would accomplish this purpose was deemed ligiti- 
mate, Asa narrow-mouth bottle must be held upright and 
firm while anything is poured into it, so the consolidated 
childhood of the school- room must be kept, “ right side up” 
in order that the pedagogue may pour in his precious nec. 
tar of knowledge without spilling over the edges. Hence, 
in those days ‘keeping order’’ meant a rigorous adminis- 
tration and a perpetual anointing of the young diciples with 
the “oil of birch.” As ordinary human nature was hardly 
adequate to%he enforcement of such a system, there came 
up a special class of school-masters who were called in, once 
in two or three years, to restore the run-down discipline in 
the school. 

The American public school has two great objectsin view, 

First, “to give to all children the rudiments of useful 
knowledge.” The vast majority of children in this city 
have only six years allowed them by their parents for their 
entire scbool life. At the end of this their life of toil be- 
gins, which will be to them a life of monotonous druggery, 
or a perpetual advancement in prosperity and happiness, 
according to their own intelligence and force of character. 
The Board of Education decides that branches of useful 
knowledge shall be imparted. This Normal School in- 
structs you in the best methods of imparting that know- 
ledge. When you enter the school-room your principal and 
the superintendent of schools, with an occasional he)p from 
special teachers, will further aid youin in this important 
work, 

But the second object of the American public school—the 
one to which the former is subsidiary—is “the development 
in the mass of American children of that force of personal 
character which shall] qualify them to become Americaa 
citizens.” This, indeed, isthe real ground on which we 
claim the support of the public for our whole system of 
common schools. AlJl these little boys, if they grow up, 
will become voters—each of them a sovereign citizen in the 
great American Republic. Each of these little girls, if she 
lives, will probably in some way, either as mother or friend, 
be responsible for the formation of the characterof men in 
their youth, besides the performance of her own duties as a 
citizen of the country. So the public pays liberally to put 
these little boys and girls into a school of American citizen- 
ship, of which the two essential parts are instruction in use 
ful knowledge and development of personal character. 

So do not begin your life as teachers with the idea that 
your only duty is to force obedience to law in the school- 
room. Too many of our school teachers seem to feel and 
act in this position like despots, and enjoy the enforced obe- 
dience, sometimes even, one would think, the Lumiliation 
and abject slevery of the children under their rule, You 
can not succeed in enslaving fifty American cLildren, be- 
cause American society everywhere outside your school- 
room is teaching them to be free. But you can exasperate, 
crush, wound, pervert, and disgust those children in such a 
way that you may really unfit them for the responsible life 
that is before them. Too often does the teacher of this sort 
move about her school-room like an elephantiin a flower gar- 
den, trampling out every sweet blossom of confidence and 
destroying all hope of growth in character, Itis said that 
the grass that is pressed down by the roller on the lawn 
only becomes more tenacious and obstinate by the rreseure ; 
so the souls of these little children that are thusfoutraged by 
petty derpotism are only biding their time to explode in re- 
bellion against everything that is orderly and just. 

How can you educate these children into this habit of self- 
control which shall develop the true national character, 
and make you one of the Jegislators of the State? 

Moral government, like charity begips at home. {No child 
can educate another child. If you remain only a girl, with 
the average moral stamina and reflection of ordinary girls 
in their teens, you can not do this work. If yon are not 
eonscious by this time ot a new spirit awakening within 
yourself, a spirit of serious reflection on your work, solemn 
responsibility to God and your country, tender love for 
childhood, a determination to withdraw from the follies and 
weakness of girlhood,and consecrate yourself asa young 
woman to this glorious field before you, it will be far better 
that you retire from this school and never assume tbe office 
of teacher. If youcan not control your temper at home and 
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with your friends; can not keep down the little jealousies, | 
vanities, and freakishness, thac so afflict girlhood ; can not 


cure yourself of any habits of untidiness, general careless- 


ness, indolence, inability to concentrate attention ; if you | der and True,’ and “Don’t forget me.” The instrumental 
can not be, in short, a young woman who everywhere im- _, pieces are as usual worthy of notice, comprising “ Kathleen 


presses herself as one who has gained control of her own 
powers, and hasa definite object in life, you can never suc- 
ceed in the discipline of a school-room, It you have not 
thought sufficiently on thie point already, I beg you at once 
to give your whole mind and heart to it, and if you do not 


understand what I now say, or do not think it possible to ) pati, Ohio, 


comply with such demands, you will not make the teacher 
we need. 

Then begin at once to observe and study children. Study 
their habits, their little ways, their characters, their infinite 
variety of disposition ; in short,learn all you can about 
children everywhere. Instead of “ shutting down” on child- 
hood as soon as you are out of the school-room and retreat- 
ing into the selfish seclusion of your own mind, study child 
ren especially out of school ; for only knowirg what child- 
ren are and do outside can you rule you. little kingdom 
within. An editor of a great newspaper a ways keeps his 
editorial eye open for an article, and by ard by the whole 
world adjusts itself to him, and every day offers swerms of 
articles ready made to bis command. So should you go 
about every day with your eye open to American childhood, 
and if you keep looking at children with a loving heart you 
will soon become so attracted and enchanted with this new 
world of observation that you wiil thank God for the great 
privilege of your life. It is not easy for all young people, 
even young women, really to love childhood, and if any one 
of you is destitute of that feeling, and con not acquire it, 
you should never teach school. But almost every young wo- 


man has a natural Jove of children, and that natural affec- 
tion jyou must educate and develop by every method in | 


your power, until it becomes an overmastering principle of 
your nature. Love is the golden key that unlocksall souls, 


and the young woman that enters a dingy city schoo]-room | 


filled with restless little children, if she carries a loving 


spirit and a habit of constant observation of thh ways of | 


childhood, will be like a sun rising every morning upon her 
little family, and each member of it, like the plants and 
flowers at sunrise, will lift its head in the light. 

Your observation will teach vou that, of all creatures in 
the universe, little children require the greatest amount of 
patience and persistence for the devolopment of their char- 
acters. Every child is obliged to range over a great extent 
of spiritual territory before it can find its own bearings and 
get its face set toward the light. A great deal of the will- 
fulness, mischief, even wickedness in children, is only the 
result of this irrepressible curiosity in exploring life. If this 


school were placed, to-day, in the Louvre at Paris, amid the | 


most marvelous collection of beautiful and curious things on 


earth, you would behave very much as children when they | 


first enter human life. This city isa fairy land to every child 
that skips along its pavement, brimming over with greater 
wouders than are told inthe Arabian Nights. You must 
expect these tittle people will rash about bither and thither 


dazzled, excited, bursting with wonder, trying to clutch a! 


hundred things at once, half beside themselves’ Especia}ly 
is our Amesican city life a terribleZordeal for childhood, and 
your children come ,to you often nervous, exasperated, ex- 
hausted, demoralized by the fearful rush of life all about 
them, 


*---—B. ee -o--— 


The Scholar’s Companion. 


THE prompt response from teachers sending in cordial 
approval of this newspaper is very encouraging. One says, 
** ] find so many good things in the JOURNAL, I am at a loss 
to know where to begin to read. That, however, which 
has given me the most satisfaction is the notice of your new 
publication, the ScHoLAR’s CeMPANION, I enclose fifty cents, 
etc.”—M. E.8., Troy,N. Y. This isa sample of many, We 
were stopped by aschool officer in Brooklyn, who said, 
“ You have begun a most important werk. Your first num- 
ber is excelleut. It is interesting. Send me two copies”— 
and then paid adollar, It wili be for the benefit of every 
scholar to havea copy of that paper. 
his school, We desire letters and compositions from the 
scholars, Tell them about it. One teacher has given it as 
a prize toa pupil for excellence in spelling. 


—** ———— 





“New Music. 


“When that little cottage was my home,” song and 
chorus, composed by Thos. Westendorf. Published by 
Church & Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 

“On the banks of the Elbe,’ waltzes by H. Schreiner and 
arranged by Chr. Henkel. These are walzes of medium dif- 
ficulty, covering eleven pages. Published by above. 


The alar com _ H. P. Danks’ most t is, |ing well in all weathers, of superior workmanship and 
at capes wht.” Publishers - moderate prices for Colleges and Schools. Illustrated and | ©OPY- 


“ Kiss, and whisper sweet good night.” 
above, 


It will interest him in | 


¥. W. Helmick is the’ publisher of “ Don’t¥put the 
workingman down,” by Bobby Newcomb. 
The Musical World contains the following songs, “ Ten- 


Polka,” and “ Marguerite,” by Luigi Goldfieri. 

“ Life’s Voyage,” song and chorus, by W. L. Sheetz. 
“We'd better bide awee,’ with variations, by W. W. 
| Graves. 

The above are published by John Church & Co., Cincin- 


The Folio for October, contains the following instrumen- 
|tal and vocal music: Hymn Anthem, Jesus, Lover of my 
|Soul, by T. P. Ryder; Autumn Roses—Waltzes, by J. 
| Strauss; Trio in F Major; Highland Grand March, by E. 
| HL Bailey ; The stroll upon the Beach,and When starry 
| eyes look on the sea. This number is unusually rich in both 


| music and literary news. 
ee me 





Tur StnEeP OF PLANTS.—Several members of the Paris 
| ian Biological Society have recently been engaged in a series 
| of experiments which seem to prove that everything en- 
dowed with life, whether animal, plant, or ferment, is sus- 
ceptible of being brought under the influence of anesthetics, 
| in other words, may be sent to sleep. It has been proved 
that the influence of anesthetics extends to all the animal 
| tissues, and last of all to the central nervous system. 
Hence, it was argued, plarts having tissues must also be 
subject to the influence of ether, etc. Experiments have 
| proved this to be the case. Germination is arrested by 
anesthetics. The watercress, for example, germinates with- 
in thirty hours. Ether arrests germination in this plant, 
| but not destroy that faculty. It merely sends the plant to 
sleep, for germination recommences as soon as the use of 
ether is suspended. This capability of being sent to sleep is 
| not confined to plants; it extends to ferments. Thus the 
terment of beer, when submitted for twenty-four hours to the 
influence of ether, becomes perfectly dormant, but recovers 
| activity as soon as anesthetic action is suspended. 

BorLInc WATER IN A SIEVE.—This curious experiment, 
lately devised in France, is performed in the following man- 
ner: If the open mouth of a glass bell-jar of any diameter 
from 20 to 50 centimeters be closed by means of a piece of 
| coarse muslin, and then depressed into a vessel of water, 
| the water may be drawn up into the bell-jar by aspiration 
| through a tube passing through the upper portion of it. 

The bell jar on being now raised out of the water is found to 
| retain its contents, the muslin meshes thus performing the 
function of capillary tubes. At each of the meshes there is 
a well-marked meniscus. Capillary phenomena are largely 
modified by changes of temperature; nevertheless, a Bur- 
sen’s flame may be placed under the suspended water, and 
its temperature raised even to boiling without any of it es— 
caping through the meshes. It will fall, however, if the 
| ebullition be too violent. 


|= THE Napies Aqvuartum.—This establishment promises 
| to become the best in the world, as 1t will be undoubtedly 
the most useful to naturalists and students of biology. The 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, Berlin, having furnished the 
funds, a fishing steamer has been built for the sole duty of 
| dragging the depths of the Mediterranean, gathering its 
| marine treasures, and depositing them in the aquarium at 
| Naples, sending duplicates to similar institutions in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. The vessel is a screw steamer, 


| to be named the Glaucus, 


| 


A FossiL Brrp.—Several bones of an enormous bird of the 
Tertiary period (Lithornis emuinus) have lately been dis— 
| covered at Sheppey, England. Remains of this bird are ex. 
| tremely rare. Of such, the British Museum possesses a 
| portion of a tibia, and the cast of another similar specomen 
| is in the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge. 


| ELrectnuic AMALGAM.—Equal parts of zine and tin filings, 
| mixed with sufficient mercury to form a thick paste, and 

pulverized when they are partly hardened, are stated to form 
an excellent amalgam for electric machines. 


. ett timerintienian 
THE removal of Col. M. Paine’s ustown Business College 
to 907 B’way, 20th St., has been accompanied with excellent 
| success. Peine’s down-town Business College (established 
| twenty-five years) should be regarded as one of our city in- 
| stitutions, To gentlemen wishing to acquire a bold, rapid 
handwriting and a thorough knowledge of accounts, the op- 
portunity offered cannot but insure the most satisfactory 
results, Ladies receive complete retirement (if desired) at 
hours to suit. 


| 


Hat, & BENJAMIN, (see advertisement on last page,) of 
| Holtz Induction Electrical Machine, giving long, rapid, 
| and intensely brilliant discharges of electricity, and work- 


pa TEACHERS, see that every one of your pupils 
reads this column. Cut it out and paste it up where 
they can see it. 


A NEW IDEA. 
A Paper for the Scholars only! The pupils of our 
schools to have a paper! A splendid thing.! 
Read with care, and tell the boys and girls. 
The undersigned publish in September a jour- 
nal devoted solely to the interests of the pupils of our 
schools, entitled 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


It contains 
FRESH AND BRIGHT STORIES ~* 
OF SCHOOT, LIFE, 
DIALOGUES AND RECITATIONS, 
THE NAMES OF 'THCSE WH9 
RECEIVE HONORS, 
PRIZES, MEDALS, &c., 
PUBLISH THE DEST COMPOSITIONS. 
Also, LETTERS FROM THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS, 
UNCLE PHILIP’S TALKS. 
Ir ts Futt or Goop THINGs. 
It will stand in bright contrast with those that dif- 
fuse a vicious literature abroad, It will have pure 
and yet tip-top stories in it. No “ blood-and-thun- 
der” or “ scalping Jacks.” 


PRICE, 
It will be published monthly, at 50 cents. a 


year. One cent a week, boys and girls. Every one 
can afford that. 

We want the teachers to tell their pupils about the 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and encourage sub- 
scriptions, In this way they can drive out the trash 
that the boys now keep hidden behind the desks and 
read when the teachers suppose them to be studying. 
All who have good things for it will please send them 
along. Write to us; give your ideas frankly. 


Wanted. 

In every school there are boys or girls who need 
money, and who would make good use of it. The teach- 
er would gladly put them in the way of earning it if they 
could. We have a sure plan by which they can earn 
$5.00 or more. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s ComPpANION. Only one ina school or de- 
partment. Scholars may address us at once, enclos- 
ing a recommendation from their teachers as to effi- 
ciency and honesty. 

From City Superintendent Kiddle, New York. 

I have noticed with much interest the announcement 
that you intend to publish the The Scholar’s Companion 
—a paper for youth. I entirely approve of your plan 
as set forth, and cannot but believe that such a jour- 


45 feet long, with one engine of twenty horse power, and is| pal will prove a valuable means of improvement to its 


readers, as well as an important and timely auxilliary 
to the cause of education. I most cordially wish you 
success in this interesting enterprise. Yours truly, 
HENRY KIDDLE, City Supt. 
From the N. Y.. Tribune: 

The ScHoLar’s CompPaNion is the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that 
will interest the pupils of the Schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, recitations, stories pertaining to school 
life and the names of those that excel, as well as other 
features to please this class of readers, and to avoid 
the vice-approving elements found in many papers 
prepared for the young folks. 

Boys and Girls ! 

You now see this is the paper for you. It is not an 
educational journal, nor a Sunday-school paper, there 
are plenty of those. It is a bright, breezy, jolly, en- 
tertaining paper for the live boys and girls of Amer- 
ca, 


GET A COPY OF IT. 


Write to us at once, enclosing five cents, and get a 
Address 








price circulars of above sent free. 


E. L. Krzxocc & Co., 17 Warren St., N. Y. 
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; at every bedy says must be true. A New Scale of Prices. DIRECTORY Oconomowoc, Wis. 
e The incontrovertible testimon . : , Young Ladies School. Miss Gace P,"J 
e y offered by . g i Scuool, iss Giace P, Jones, 
those who have used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite T if Bl eli ( i l] 16S Fee ate satan ae rome ~~ Pen v at Jersey Shore, Pa. 
A rescription induced the doctor to sell it un- ' UaNaL, 17 Warren Bt. | rye Eclectic Institute, Prof, H. D. Patton, 
er a positive guarantee. Many ladies have | 4. qq BULLETIN BLANK SPELLER. Albany, N. ¥ Hoboken, N- J, 
refreined from using it on account of a gen- This contains 4» pages, octavo size, and is bound in a Board i ys y 
ur eral feeling of prejudice against advertised | stig Covers, so that it may be written in when laid up- | Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. Sinennena Pad School T. H. W, Schieskr, 272 
medicines, Let me ask a question. Are you | onthe knee, It is raled for 70 lesson« of 25 word- Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, = 
predjudiced against sewing machines be- each, with additional pages - ——- words. ‘ 1; | Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass, Peekskill, N. Y. 
- . “| al ntains rules for spellin, ints of misspelled ‘ aie Ae =f 
cause you have seen them advertised? or wenda: aim. of its quasual chapester and utilite, — Brooklyn, N. ¥. Peckskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald, 
can you doubt the ingenuity and skill re— | need say only that it was prepared by Principal H. B | AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor, - = —EEEE — 
ir- quired in their invention? Again, would Buckham, of the — ae Soe YS = Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
ts f desire the price has been made less than one ha Atheneum Seminary. George N. Bigelow. Engagements made for Teact No charge 
ur you refuse to insure your house because the | j,snal charge for books of such a size, and we conti-| Boys’ School. A. T Baldwin. cesta call tenatiins ade for Teachers, No charge to 


company advertised that it paid millions in 
losses, and yet had a capital of several mil- 
lions? Dosuch advertisements shake your 
confidence, and create prejudices? ‘Thea 
why refuse to credit the testimony of those 
who have found the Favorite Prescription to 
be all that is cleimed for it in overcoming 
those ailments peculiar to your sex? Why 


E, submit to the use of harsh, and perhaps 
caustic treatment, thus aggravating your 
malady, when reliefis guaranteed, and a 
positive, periect, and permanent cure has 
been effected in thousands of cases ? 

C. 


’ Wabash Station, Ill., Oct. 24th, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Allow me to extend my most 
sincere thanks to you for the great benefit 
my wife has received from the use of your 
Favorite Prescription. She suffered almost 
intolerably before using your medicine, and 
I almost had tried the skill of several physi- 
cians but to no purpose. Finaily, I thought 
I would give the Favorite Prescription a 





































re trial, and she is now sound and well. 
~ Very gratefully yours, D. A. HUNTER. 
_ |] COLD BLAST FLOUR 
1e Saves 300 Per Cent. in Cost of Bread. 
.- _ | WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN, S 
b- The True Concentrated & 
h NERVE AND BRAIN 
id FOOD. 
. Renders DYSPEPSIA 
m Constipation 2 CURED 
>enme BY STRONG FOOD, 
And not by ‘“‘Dieting.’? 
d —= 
m Circulars mailed ow all. 
y (49 / HEALTH FOOD CO. 
n 
- 74 Fourth Ave., cor. 10th St. 
ae | ’ 
- HYGIENIC 
i- UNDERGARMENTS 
For ladies and children. These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them, They are all patented. Mrs, H. 8. 
it Hutchinson’s is the original and only store entirely de- 
n voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
o give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
S merits, Circuiars sent free on application. 
Be sure and apply to 
y Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
ul 6 East 14th Street. 
f THE BLANCHARD 
t ¢ T R 0 NEE ry ’ 
> 
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dently rely upon er extensive sale in every State in 
the Union, Price 15 cents each; $10.00 per hundred, 
net, 


2. THE BULLETIN COMPOSITION BOOK. 

This is precisely like the above, except that it is not 
ruled for spelling, but for compositions, with new er- 
raugments for marking, also devised by Principal 
Buckham. Its advantages are its stiff cover and it» 
cheapness. Price, as above, 15 cents each ; $10.00 per 
hundred, net. 


3. THE BULLETIN WRITING PAD. 
We sold Ten Thousand of these last term, sending 
them to Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, St. Lawrence Un- 
iversity, the Buffalo Normal School, and to every part 
of the State, Each pad contains 96 leaves, 192 pay: s, 
814 inckes by 6. Price $6.00 per hundred, net, 


4. THE BULLETIN SCHOOL RULER. 


These are une foot long, one inch wide, printed on 
manila tag-boar with inches and metres on one side. 
and an immense amount of statistical inform:ution on 
the other. Price 3 cents each ; $1.00 per hundred, 


Special Copies at the Hundreds Price. 


{Other School Bulletin Publications. 






The School Bulletin, 16 to 24 pages monthly, 

WIP PORE se occ cccess cosceccesecssssesecccescces $1 00 
Kennedy's Phildsophy of Scheol Discipline...... 15 
Common Schooi Law for Common School 

DeaGaG, ..200 ccccccsccceccsecescosccess 50 
Hoose's Studies in Articulation, 3d Editio 50 


— 
ae 
= 


complete, interleave 


The Regents’ Questions, 2¢ 
“ “ “ Key tu Arith. Questions 


25 
" ya ” Key to Geog. Questions 25 
- - Arith. Card-board Slips 1 00 
ad * ” Arith., Geog?, Spell., 
GrMM., CO ..ncccccccccccccccccccccccsece 25 
Constitution of the State of New York, last 
@emamGmmemts. .....cccccccccsss sevccccccccs 25 
Bradford’s Thirty Problem of Percentage....... 25 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures............. 50 
“ “ + “ “ Teachers 
CEI. onc ccc ccvcdovcsccccccocccese+ccccece 109 
Roe’n Work ta Mamber. ... ccweccccssssccsccces ou 
DeGraff’a School-Room Guide,.... .............. 105 
Ryan’s Weekly School Record, per 14 sheets.... 50 
The School Institute Song Budget.............. 6 
Commissioner's Certificates, per book of 100.... 115 
Teacher’s Contracts, per pair................+. 10 
Order of Eveniog Prayer, per hundred.......... 1,50 
Familiar Statement as to the Prot. Epis. Ch., 
OR is 000 0 60 0bs vocess cceseevovcesss 100 
Address 


Davis, Bardeen & Co., 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





wew Jersey 


PUBLICSCHOOLJOURNAL| 


IssUED MONTHLY, 
SUBSCRIPTION,............-$1.00 per year. 


It is our purpose to maintain a periodical that shal) 
be a necessity to all who wish to be informed upon th« 
condition and progress of education in New Jersey. 
Hence, the paper will be largely 2 school newspaper. 
Regular departments are assigned in each issue to 
State news, news from the Cities, and news from the 
counties, 


Weekly Report: Ungraded Schools 


Printed on strong white card 414 x7 in. 


Wholesale Price, 80 cts. per 100. 


If desired the School Regulations or other matter 
neatly and carefully printed on back of report, at low- 
est prices. 


MONTHLY REPORT” °» GRADED SCHOOLS 


Printed on fiae white paper 4x7 in. 


Wholesale Price. 40 cts. per 100, 


Name of School and of Principal printed in each 
order without extra charge. 

Regulations, Course of Study, or other matter may 
be printed on back of report, 


EXAMINATION BLANK 


For '[ENTRANCE, WEEKLY, MONTHLY,| TERM, 
or ANNUAL 
BSS AIMMINATIONS:' 


For all Schools and all subjects of study admitting 
of written work, 


On half sheets fine cap paper 8x12 in. 


Wholesale Price, 75 cts. per 100. 


Can be furnished in full sheets at 90 cents per 100, 
Address all orders to 


Cc. J. MAJORY, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 77. Bloomfield, N. J. 


EVFRY TEACHER, 


No matter who he is or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 
addressine the Publishers of 

















, BLOOD, — 
NERVE, 
BRAIN. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE Co.. 
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the cao ‘ -« School Journal. 


Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and Bway. 
Kindergarten School. 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street, 
College Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon, 
Pol’technic Inst, D, H. Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Cana.a Academy. Noah T. Glarke & E. 8. Hall. 
Ontario Female Seminary, B.S, Richards. 
Clixiton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. 
ht’s Home School. 


Isaac O. Best, 
Benjamin W. Dwight, 


Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 
& New York City. se 
Young Ladies Scho.l, Miss 8. BSp'ing. 121 E. 36. 


Tloinfeld’s Tnstituta. 8, H. Kleinfel?, 98 Ard Av 
Collegiate School.@ ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School. Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mra, J. T, Benedict, 7 E 42d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 50th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten, Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway. 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. <* 
Collegiate School. D, 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 361 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Ay, 
Coliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k. 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Ay, 
tindergarten. Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Jollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Jollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8. Packard, 805 B’way. 
Young Ladies’ School, 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 


Young Ladies’ Sch], Dr. B. C. VanNorman,212 W, 59th, | 


Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
Classical and English School, C, A. Miles, 100 W. 
43d, . 
School for Boys. 
Reservoir Park. 


Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 


Emily Christiansen, 360 State, | 


Mra, Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d, | 


| 





Youmig Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- | 
ison Avenue. 
St John’s School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West ' 


32d. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West | 
th 


48th. 

School for Young Ladies. Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies. 
ison Avenue. 

School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 


Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 


Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth 
street, 
Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mile. Rostan, No, 1 East 


dist. 
Park Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D,, 859 Sixth Avj 
ent ¥ 
New Jersey. 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. 
G. H, Whitney . 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A, 8. Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen, 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 


Poughkeepsie.* 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J.White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetseli, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & AMen, 
Ossining Inst, for Young Ladies, Miss 8. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y; 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 
Irving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe. 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. 5. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 
Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice, 
Military Institute. Benjamin Maar. 
Philadephia, Pa, 
Chegaray Institute. ly. 
Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 
New York. 


Alexander Institute (B). O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding School (B), Mrs H, C, Morrell, Manahasset. 


Chappaqua Inst.(Both). 8. C, Collins, Cha; N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Mortimer L, Boot, Laken, 
Jayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F, Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
aveylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy. W.L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 
Jersey City, N, J, 
Gasbrouck Institute. 
Gelect School. Misses » Hansen. 
“Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs. KE, W. Gray, 


Rey, 


Pennsylvania. 
Penn Mili Academy. Chester. Theo, H 
Bollidaysburg Seastnacy. Rov. Jonoph Wough Ms 
Ser Valley Academy . D. Low 


Mrs J, A. Bogardus, 
| 





ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager, 


OLDEN AIl.i SEMINARY 
Bridgeport Conn, 


fcr 


roeung ‘adies 
Addrees Mivs Emity Newson, 








INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE 

National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au. 
tumn Claas begins Oct, 24, 1877, Mrs. Louise Pollock 
snd Miss Susie Pollock, Principaix. M.s, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
scivocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradive of Childhood,” 
4 Manual for Famnaly and Kindergarten in 1864, Mies 
susie Pollock graduated in the Kindergarten Normal 
Tnetitute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
sucersefully engaged in teaching in accordance with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Washing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 
3. E. corner of &th and K sts,, Washington, D. C, 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, ‘Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Studentsa, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

Building, 805 Broadway, New York, This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient, 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time, Tuition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8, PACKARD, Principal, 4 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor. 

Canal St, Established 1249, Paine'’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway, “pec alties,—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Kudimental and Higher 
Engiish Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as book keepers antl cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M, 


ooo 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-C lass for instruc- 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and principles of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terme and board, reasonable, 

Address, for circular, Mra. A, R, ALDRICH, Princi- 
val, or Mr, H, B, HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


"AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, | 


33 W. 45‘) street. near 5‘! Ave. N. Y- 


18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M,. Cor., 


Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS. 


te-opens Oct. 241. Free Tectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to4P. M., at Educational Parlor 


and General Depot for American Kindergarten 


Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Cunservatory= Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th a«t., second door cast of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreigu Lan- 
guages, Drawingaud Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the firet beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR (%E for Teachers, 

(Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter, 
4 Two 15 “ 
(Strictly Private Lessone, 30 

The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year, 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P,M, 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th et.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al] other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celc brated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN TEACH- 
E£E'S AGENCY. 


Terms: 


Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesscs and Teach- 
ere forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and vents 
school properties, Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Lasti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satiofac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application, 

Address 

MISS M, J, YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New You 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLJUURNAL 








Benoville Seminary, | 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
‘FFORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


Grading from common English branches to the stud 


ies in the Sophomore yar of the Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 


Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to ex | 
years’ study, 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man, 

Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practical, under an experienced business man. 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 

Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their needs. Pre- 
cocious children and children predisposed to disease 
taken and vared for with a view to their physical devel- 
opement. Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all, Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877. Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 

For catalogues, and other information, address] 

8. H. GOODYEAR, A. M. 
Principal Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, 
ansville N.Y, 

A GREAT OFFER } } weve Tin Times 
as spose Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, vew and 
secoud-hand of first-class makers jucluding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pinnos 8150.7 1-3 
de $160 not usedn year. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 

Stops $88, 12 Stops $6100 cash, not uxed a year 

in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Hlustrated | 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o 7euchers, | 
Mimaters,Churchesete, Sheet music at half price. | 

HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and | 

Dealers, 40 East 14th St., U nion square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York Times says. Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply | 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, | 
and the artistic effects capable of veing produced by | 
the player are singular'y fine. 

The tone is full, clear andresonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of belJs,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from persunal knowledge.—N. Y. 
Evangel'st. 

We can speak of the merita of the Waters pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality, —Christian Intelligencer. 


BOOKS 


Wh ch every teacher should possesss, 











Mitchell's Hinte for the Overworked. .. 3 “OR | 
Eggleston’s, (G, C,) Now to Educate Yourse if.. 7} 
Schreidt’s Hist Se EE, cn cscs cosvses 75 | 
Burton’s Observing Faculties. . SE ES 75 | 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching.................... «75 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, .............. 75 | 
Hailman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy................ +75 | 
Oreutt’s Teacher's Manual. 1,00 | 
Barnard’s Oral Training ON i aatia tate ae a 1,00 | 
Donai’s Kinder,arten. . . 1.00 
Hailman’s Object Teac shir a 1.00 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and ‘Relations... 1,00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. scones BOw 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F, B.) No Sex in Education....... 1.00 
Hart's, In the S@hoolroom. . hf, rer 1.25 
Mann and Peabody's Kindergarten Guide....... 1.25 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 1.25 
Herbert Spencer’s Education.................... 1.95 
Clarke's Sex in Edueation............... 1.25 
Well’s Graded Schools.... 1.25 
Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach.. 1.25 





Russell's Normal Training : 
Potter and Emerson’s Sc hol and Schoolmaster. 1.50 


e’s Theory and Practice ot Teaching......... 1.50 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks... ............. 1.50 | 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School................ 1,50 | 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant.................. 1.50 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent Cerccccsecece ae 
Calkins’ Primary Object of "Leachmg. peesenescese 1,50 | 
Ray’s Mental Ce doa ee ag 1.50 
Holbrook’s School Management................ 1.50 
Jewell’s School Government.... . ee ea 
Wickersham’s School Economy... cans 1.50) 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana.................. 1.50 
Clark’s Building of a Brain.............. ...... 1.50 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 1.50 


Dwight’s Higher Christian Education........... 1.50 
Mansfield’s American Education............. 
Northrop’s Education Abroad....... 
Ogden’s Science of Education...... 
Todd's Student's Manual 
Abbott’s Teacher..... saan 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. at alee alii 
Kingsley’s Health and Education. 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 
Mayhew's Universal EdBeation... .. 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching........ 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction........... 1.75 
Yeuman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life... 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestslozzianism....... 











§®™ The above named volumes will be sent post-paid | 


on receipt of price 
Address the publishers of the JounNat, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


Naw Yorn, July. 1877 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwe; and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 





| reasonable, no charge unless collections are made.— 


1¢ 





| Eatate, 
| to fill promptly ail orders for 


ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS, 


TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


{ will collect tuition money for School Principals in 
any part of the United States and Canadas: cok 
lect tuitions during the Summer vacation and remit to 
S who leave town; and will generally act as 

nancial agent for principals in this city. Terms very 


Refer to R. McBurney, Esq., Secretary Young Men's 
Christian Ass’n, Hudson & Straus, Feqs., Att'ys at 
Taw, 61 Wall st. Address for particulars 
L, W. FRISBIE, 
346 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 
Safe and Reliable. 





The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Boys and GIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing C ‘ards, — marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRI and complete 
outft, by mail, for $1. ints 4 line; $3, 
Slines; $5,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 

PRESS and complete outfit £3,%2 $7. 


GOLDING. ee ; Kort: filth he” Be Gotten. 


jo Y our Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and after 
procuring GOL DING S OFFICIAL PRE ES8 and 
Tags, Labels, Circu- 















. Bvery Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $l up 


Send two 3c.etamps for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


GOLDING & CO., Manuf'rs, Fort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


| 





A CARD. 


bought Mr. D, Hotproox’s Stock in Real | 
vols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared 


Havin 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 








SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, 

It is the cheapest method of pootusing oe 
Price Lists, Market Quotati P Lawy 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mant. 
fests, Time Tables, yreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter | 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical | 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance ey | 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among ! 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 
Send for samples of work and description. | 


CEO. H. BLISS 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. HUNi:Y, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, I 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 











The Tip Top Pack D the largest and 

best selling out. READ ANE pee 

18 Sheew Note Paper, 1 nve 
Penholder, Golden 


Lake Geo Dia nell Fe, Amethyst Stone Ring inlaid with 

gold, Amethyst Stone Searf Pin, Gold- -plated Wedding Ring, 

Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Hat Pin, 

Ladies Fancy Set Pin & pecan S eee late Collar Button, Gente 

one: Cg Watch Chain and Se’ ree Gold plated Stnds. 
he entire Lot sent 


post-paid SO 
com. EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE 


MENTS TO AGENTS. ii BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New 


ALBANY BOAT--PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express 
traigs for Saratogr, Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare‘only $1.50. Meals on the European 
plan. Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany 
each steamer. Through tiokets can be had at the office 
on the pier, No, 7 Park pl., 785, 942 & 944 Bway, N. Y.; 

wy SE and 333 W at., Ly | 8 4th 
at., t st., Jersey City, 
and - Seance Sholele in New York. Freight received 
ge a ae 8. E. MAYO, Gen, Pas. 














$5 {0 $20 fre."Stixsos & Co, Portland, Maine 





GG rect in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Me. . 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 


Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


| 12 FULTON STREET,NEW YORK, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent te any part of the 
United States free of charge. 


s@- Send for Explanatory Circular. 


J. A. BENDALL 





[#" Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York 
$2.00 A 





School Journal, 
YEAR. 


+e wee ++ 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 


you the paper for one year. 


pa Write name and address plainly. Jeg 


Name in full, here, ___________-----___--____------------------_--__— 


Post Office, ‘‘ 


County, 


86" Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 


tered Letter. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. F 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 





H. T. HELMBOLD'S 
Concentrated Finid Extract 


BUCHU 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
abels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 





A Fine Stereopticon 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Address 


WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New Yor« Scuoot Joveyat, 
17 Warren Street, New York 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 
HOUSEHC 


Ne.” repaid. 
Price 25 [Ll “Som EST - 


This book contains an INVALU FRICINA col al 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 
Sample copies by ma‘], postpaid for 25 cents. Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


VERY CHEAP. 


A first class, new, and perfectly elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





A new, beaut‘ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made, Very Cheap, 


Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. 
Cheap. 


Very 


4. 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


No. 17 Warren St. 
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Preventing Suffocation by Smoke.—A pil- 
Jow-case well saturated with water, and hav- 
nga emall hole to look through, placed 
Joosely over the bead, will be found an ad- 
mirable impromptu respirator in the densest 
gmoke. I am indebted for the idea to Vice- 
Admiral Jeringham, who told me how, when 
he commanded the Cambridge training ship 
at Plymouth, he made his first experiment 
with this pillow-case respirator. He had 12 
pounds of loose powder exploded in a confin- 
ed part of aship, which although screened 
off with fear-nought, emitted so dense a 
smoke that those outside had to lie down on 
the deck. A common pillow-case with a 
small eye hole, was placed over the head of 
aman, who, with the dose in his hand, went 
inside and remained ten minutes, when, to 
assure his friends outside of his safety, he 
sang a comic song. 


WuHoO can measure the power of a great 
idea? Armies fight in vain against it, and 
nations yield to its sway. 


Mineral, Sil, Bids, 








The Naturalists’ Agency 
8725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
of giving collectors of objects of Natural 
Bistery an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
their duplicates or collections. 
imens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
Wustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Dentennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 

” 


My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
ated free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. It is profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before @ copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of afl the epesien and the more common varieties, ar- 





ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
umber. Phe on number indicates the plare of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, position, streak or lustre 
cleavage or frac hardness, c gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystal: in. 


The large increase of my business has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds 
oy ey , Plan Booksy Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work, 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. . 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the princ spe- 
dies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy : every Crystalline System ; and 
allthe principai Ores and every known Element. The 
collections are labelled with a _ label that can 
= be removed by soaking. e labels of the $5.00 

higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanie? by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species, 























25 50 | 100 s90]200!300 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS); ,, ,0x|in box|in box 
stalsandfragments| $50 | $1 00| $1 59| $1| $2| $3 
tmeae cen ener: 156] 300) 600) 5 10) 25 
Amateur’s size, 2} inx 
i eneshabanesen dccceleccece ecclecee es} 10) 25] 50 
si a 
emy size, 24 x bs 
She!? Spec a. cchodieesnas 25] 50/100 
College size, 33¢x6 in., 
Shelf Specimens. esecpetecesestsneeee 50|150'300 

















%&.. Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad- 
vertisement. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy- 
Fello the American Association for the Advance- 
t wey ts t ; Life Member of the Philadelphya 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. ¥, 





THIS-PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
"AT THE OFFICE OF, 


YER&SON 
NWikes 


733 Sinsom St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
. Fevceive Advertisements at our - 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 
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POND'S EXTRACT 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 








Note: Ask for Pond’s Extrac 
Take no other. 
“Hear, for IK wit!! speak of excelicnt 


things.”’ o 
POND’S EXTRACT — he great Vegetable 
Patn Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcieanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by extern] application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes disceloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fuliness pod pe ressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptly 
ameliorates and permanently als all 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 
MEMOS EMOrDS or PILES find in this the 





ency has been established at | 





y immediate relief and uitimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 
| VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 
| KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
j manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, 


| 
rmanently cured. 


often 

| PHYSECIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 

Pont’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 

mend it in their practice. We have letters of 

commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

Quinsy, Sore Throat, Infinmed Ton- 

sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca< 

tarrh (for which it is a specific}, Chile 
blains, Fros Feet, Stings of 

Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 

Hands, Face, aud indeed all manr¢r of 

skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 

and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 

and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully anproving the 

Compiexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Mun can afford to be with- 
out it. It is u by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, 8tiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrheea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the omly persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it perly. Refuse all 
other parations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 

in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9% Maiden 


ND 
oa Lane, New York. 








| THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and other 
of New York City and the vicinity 

All branches of tke Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith. 
Teeth filled witk 
this mateMal from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 


to size, 


er shrink nor corrode. 


Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JourNAL. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expe 


the proper moe | of disguised hand writi he also 
makes cpotlaity ’ 
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tal. Particular 
| Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 
ae emorials. 
_ 4% Cuamerss St. oom , New Xoux. 
. 
P a 


Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and | 


(t for the detection of Forgeries and | 


Round Hand Writ +f | 





| HALE’S . 
| FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 


*Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y: 








GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc REMEDY FoR DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELICLVING RHEUMATISM AND Gout, AND 

_ AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEovo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 

| eruptions and other diseases of tha @.ia, as 
| well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn's 
Sulphii Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 





Clothing and linen used fn the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable bj 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $7.20. 


N_B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
; 5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“HILL'S HAIR AND WHISKER BYE,” 


| Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


| CN. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 3.¥. 





New York Mailing Agency. 


with latest improved Newspaper Fold ng and a 
| Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas. BRA™ 


Manag >r an 
Proprietor. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


woo LLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR} 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Suec‘wxye PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 


f 


4, SOE 





“Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 

This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, ‘ One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


Gta 8 BINED. 0.00008 ccccceseccce ans ceveee ee SBO0 


—— i 


CONTENTS. 


Dae VILLAS. 
1 PuaTE 1, Basement, lst and 2d etory plans a 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PLatTE 2, Perspective view. 
2 Puate 3. Perspective view, Frame Villag\ 
House. Plans similar to Design No. 1. 
3% PuatTe 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 
g Piate 6. Perspective view. 
4 Piate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brich 
Villa. Scale indicated on te. 
4 PLATE 8. Perspective view. 
5 Puate 9. Istand 24 floor plans of a Framc 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
5 PLATE 10, Front elevation. 
6 Puvate 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
6 PLATE 12. Perspective view. 
7 Piate 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
7 Plate 14, Front elevation. - 
8 Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plans 
similar to Design 7. ‘ 
9 Plate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9 Plate 17. Perspective view. 
10 ~=Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 


Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
11 Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10, 
12 Plate 21, litand 2d story plans cf Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 
ll Plate 22. Perspective view. 


—— COTTAGES. 

1 Plate 23. let and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 

I Plate 24. Perspective view. 

2 Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 14. 

3 Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Plate 27. Front elevation 

3 Pilate 28. Perspective view. 

4 Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Framo 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

4 Plate 30. Perspective view. 

5 Platc SI. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on plate. 

o Plate 82. Perspective view. 

6 «Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on plate 

6 Plate 34. Perepective view. 

7 Plats 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

7 Plate 36. Perspective view. 

8 Plate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

9 Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage. Plans 


similar to Design 7. 

19 Plate 39. Ist and 2d #tory plans of a Brick and 
¥rame Cottage. Scaie indicated on plate 

10 =Plate 40. Perspective view. 
Address 


™ New Yorxe Scuoor. JocnNnat OFrFics, 
17 War-ex St... N.Y, 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 


namely: LIGHT RUNNING, SMOOTH, NOISELEss, Raprp, 
DuRABLE, with perfect Locxstitrcn, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
dhe Reswtnotow ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 
CREEDMOOR, (874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR, |876. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
2 Yr Y i % @ 
SHOT GUNS. 
The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them. 





VEBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic thes, 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS, AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, TOR 
CUSfOM GUN SMITHS, 


Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 & 283 Broadwaf, New York, Arma and 8. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Armes. 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 


> 
Z 
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Armory 


What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER ( OM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicats 
correctly any change in the 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, aud 
from what quarter it comes— 
invaluable to navigators, Far- 






ling to its predictions, 
auve fifty times its cost in asiu- 
gle weason. There is an accu- 
rate thermometer at.ached, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. We 
will send it Free to an. a idress on receipt of S82. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the 
nent Phy icians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Beware of Imitations, nove genuine -vithout our 


mers can plan their work accor- | 
It will | 


China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16.50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete, complete. 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieees, 7,00 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8.50 
Fine White French Chiva Cups and Saucers, doz. 2.00 
Toilet Sets, 11 piecos, decorated, $5; white 3.00 


ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPKCIALTY. 


Ill, Catalogne & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institate, N. Y. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C. O, D. or P. O. money or- 


THE ATLAS — 
Health-Lift, 


The Best in the world. 









28 x 24x 20 
Eastlake style. 


Gymnasium, Harvard University. 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass, 
March 10, 1877, 
W. A. Knight, M. D., Inventor Atlas Health Lift, 
Worcester Mass, 

My Dear Sir: 

The experience gained by nearly three month's 
use of your complete machine in this gymnasium, ena- 
bles me to say that it not only skems to be, as expre 
sed by me some months since, but, in my opinion, i 
18 the best health lift hitherto constructed. 

Used according to accompanying instructions, I re- 
gard it as a safe and healthful developer of strength, 
and invaluable to the Gymnasium, the Academy, and 
the Family, 

Very aaa yours, 


. W. LISTER, 
Supt. Grmnesien, Harvard University. 


"CASH CAPITAL, 200,000, 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, Presilent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 


FIT 





Secretary. 


EPILEPSY, 
FALLING SICKNESS, 


POSITIVELY CURED, the worst cases of the 
longest standing. by using Vr. Hebbard’s Cure. 
“NO HUMBUG,” IT HAS CURED THOUS. 
ANDS. Will give $1.000 for a case it will 
not benefit. A Sample Bottle free to all addressing 
Dinsiet & Co., Chemists Office 1,223 Broadway, N. Y. 











a Youcan 
School Teachers: !:% 
increase your ealary by devoting a very small purtior 
of your leisure tyme to my interest. I do not expect 
you to canvass for my cr lebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
Organs unless you see fit to ; but the service I require 
of you is both pleasant an: profitable, Fnll perticn- 
larsfree, Addrene, ANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jersey. 


Boaytify! pictures. 
autiful p'cture 
on th gant Stereoscopic views of scenery in any al 
of the United States rent post-paid for $1.00, or 10 for 


50 cents. Good Stereoscope 75 cents. Chromos 10x14 
inches, 50 cents per doz. Chromo in elegant gilt frame 








im 
| 
| 


| 


most em'- | 


Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Perrecr , 


and Resiusre, When you order, please state your P. 
O, addres, and ment‘on the name of Express Co., and 
their nearest office to your place, Tost Office Money 
orders or Registere | Letters may be sofely sent at oun 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCULS BY 
SHIPPING, 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Exc!u- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U.S. NOVELTY CO.,, 
$35 Broadway, New York. 
Pease mention this paper, 


S 





A adew at tame, Agente verte? 
“ime stee = 4NUB & UV, Aligucte, ainiiv. 


Ont At an? 





~~ 50 centa, Address 
C. BARTLETT & CO., Gloucester, New Jersey. 
a day sure made by agents selling ou 
$10 {0 25? Chromos, Crayc na, Picture and Chromo 
Cards, 100ssmpies worth $4 sent postpaid for 75 cts, 


Il!vetrated Catalogue free. J, H. BUFFORD’S SONS. 
BOSTON, Extablished 1830. 
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ILELPS THOSE WIIU 
help themselves, The spirit 
enuine crowtiinn tue fodividual ; thes 
ving in a email compass the results of 
¥ st onman expe lence, member, industry is the foundation an.! 
Ung ap of Empicws, Send Ie, for 196 page Catalogue of Type, 


esses, &c., to W. ¥., EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 










BUCKEY®: BEL 
Establishe 








FOUNDRY. 
in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Coppcr an? Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hang)... tor Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- -houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. an Fully Warranted, 
Tiiustrated ee seut Free 
Vanovzey & Tirr, 102 bh. 2d St, Cincian: 





YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing <<a, 

ment, Banrett, Nepaews & Co., Office, 5 &7 

John Street. B.anch Offices—1142 Broadway, "ike 

York; 289 Fuiton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
timaore. 


Philadelphia ; 110 W, Baltimore Street, Bal 
“MANUAL 


AYER & SON'S Fa bgesiape 


> complete guide to advertisers. New Haven Journal.— 
A nevessity to all who advertise. Louisville Sp yy 
~The mom Sameer on — tr of Ge kind, 

to all who advertise. 
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Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS, 


L PENS | 








| SPENCERIAN 
STEE 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170—35 | —332, and his other styles 


can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 

Hewsnry Hog, Sole Agent.; 





SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one cach of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 
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Hall & Benjamin 
Manufacturer & Dealer in 


CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
ee GLASS 
AR 











CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. Special estimates cheerfully 
made, Apparatus skilfully repaired by experienced workmen, Send six cents for large 
lustrated and price Catalogue, No, 191 GREENWICH St., bet. Fulton & Dey Sts., N. Y. 









E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
: APPARATUS. Sir rt aie 
Agent for gr er 

ANALYTICAL BALANCES ann WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC 








MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
pure CHEMICALS.” Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B. —Ihaveno part. 
ner in business. 





REYNOLDS PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS, 
Duplicating Letter Books, 





Reynold’s Economic 
Boo 





CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END- OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO, 


BANK and MERCANTILE PI PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


& &®@ COODWIN, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
76 Park Place, New York. 


ryan's Electro-Voltaic aud Magnetic Appliance. 


This improvement enibraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the ineenvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liqvids to ect themjn motion. The metals are eo nicely adjusted that the h-at 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to caus: he electro-voltaic current, and they are permanently mag- 
netic as long as in good order, ‘They are undoubtedly superior to any:hing of the kind offered for sale, and 
meet with te just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther s:x with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience. 

a ee 
t@” TUEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA. = SIs, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEA 
LUNGS, GENERAL mo ae KIDNEY 
COMPL IMPOTENC Y, 
Ww > 











PH YSIC AL PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians an? persons who have been cured, sent free on application. 
Dr. J. Bryon will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYTALDS 5 Sa ce Cco., 


p>, C3 323.4 a tio FF <-> 

















